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IRISH CONSERVATIVE FORCES, 
ACTIVE AND WASTE. 


A FEW years ago we heard a good deal about the waste water 
power of Ireland. It was believed to be sufficient, if made avail- 
able, to start manufactures on a large scale, and open an era cf 
commercial prosperity. The subject has been put aside for more 
pressing topics. Whether it could ever lead to great results is a 
question. However that may be, there is no doubt that our waste 
water power is small and unimportant compared to the waste 
Conservative forces of the country, and that we have reached a 
point at which these latter forces must be brought into action and 
utilised, if the relations of men are to be restored to a normal 
basis. Water power and social forces are very different things, 
and it may sound strange to compare them, but there is an analogy. 
Just as a river not confined within its channel will overflow, human 
energies not brought into harness lie in disturbed times at the 
mercy of any force that happens to be active, and serve its purposes 
by co-operation or by what is often more dangerous, indifference to 
the issues of the day. 

There is one Conservative force that has not been allowed to 
run waste, whatever one may think of the objects for which it has 
been used. Since the early years of the nineteenth century, when 
Emancipation, though still remote, became inevitable, the Irish 
ascendency party, Lords and Commons, rich and poor, have fought 
vigorously against every change in the direction of equality. Some 
years before the century began when it was proposed to extend 
the franchise to Catholics, Protestants were warned in the Irish 
Parliament by Lord Clare that the moment they made any political 
concession a great struggle was before them, and that it could 
only end in their complete defeat, the loss of lands and privileges, 
the abolition of the State Church, and the acquisition of equality 
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or supremacy by a population in whose minds the confiscation and 
penal laws were still rankling. Lord Clare may have been wise 
or unwise in his advice, but he was right in his forecast. Whether 
the struggle would have been avoided if the slight concessions 
made under English influence by the Irish Parliament had been 
refused is very doubtful. Refusal would have been followed by a 
shorter and sharper conflict than that which we have seen pro- 
longed through the nineteenth century, and the friends of reform, 
backed as they would have been from time to time by English 
parties, must have won. If this had been the course of events, we 
might have reached peace before some of the issues developed 
during the last hundred years had arisen, and brought fresh turmoil 
with them. 

If Mr. Pitt and Lord Clare had left us our old Parliament, 
crazy and ill-balanced a structure as it was, many difficulties still 
in our way would have settled themselves under the influence of 
Irish public opinion finding expression in College Green. The 
forces of Catholic Conservatism were not waste in those days; 
there was a strong Catholic democracy in alliance with the Pro- 
testant democrcay, but it was confronted by moderate and con- 
servative Catholics of the middle and upper classes. If we had 
been left to settle our own differences at home, we would have 
found it necessary to settle them, and proceeded accordingly, and 
now in this year of grace 1910 we should probably be looking for 
union with Great Britain, instead of a separate local legislature. 
Willingly or unwillingly, the Irish Lords and Commons had entered 
on the grade of concession, and if left face to face with the people 
they would have gone on conceding for the sake of self- 
preservation. 

Of course, we should have had a land question. We should 
have had it, if not an acre of Irish soil had ever been confiscated. 
The old tribal conditions would have proved intolerable, and there 
is abundant evidence that before they disappeared they had be- 
come intolerable in many districts. But if the land question was 
inevitable, an Irish Parliament would have dealt with it gradually, 
in a Conservative spirit, more perhaps by fostering the growth and 
recognition of custom than by revolutionary laws, and England 
would have escaped the formidable financial obligations she is now 
undertaking, rendered necessary by the stolid attitude which the 
Union encouraged on the part of Irish landlords. 

The moment the Union was passed, the conflict foreseen by 
Lord Clare was deferred, only to break out more bitterly as time 
went on. Resistance to liberal reforms was easy at Westminster, 
and the Irish ascendancy party were fortified and confirmed in the 
course of action that has cost them so dear in the long run. On 
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the other hand, their Irish opponents, the old “ Irish enemy,” be- 
coming desperate under delays, refusals, maimed concessions, famine 
and decimation, ended by formally and effectively setting the law 
at defiance, and making a revolution which, without being very 
sanguinary, cost, in its earlier stages, quite a considerable number 
of lives, and is now in process of completion, by constitutional 
methods united occasionally, pro re nata, with procedures not con- 
templated by Common or Statute Law. 

Irish Conservatives of the active army have fought manfully 
with every weapon available, and defended each fortress to the 
last. The results have not been what they desired. Emancipa- 
tion carried, church abolished, franchises enlarged, open voting 
(with the penalty of eviction for a vote against the landlord’s 
candidate) replaced by the ballot; education, in the face of a 
secularised Europe, made as denominational for Catholics as it was 
of old for the children of the Establishment ; Local Government, 
suddenly wrenched by a Conservative Ministry, from landlord to 
tenant, and the land—well, one half of it already the property of 
the farmer, and the landlords crying loudly, much louder than 
the tenants, for money to complete the business, and relieve them 
from the garment of Nessus, which they wore thirty years ago 
without any serious misgivings about the future. This retrospect 
is not encouraging for Irish Conservatives, and assuredly, if no- 
thing remained for them but the defence of doomed institutions 
the prospect would be bad. One stronghold remains, and Irish 
Conservatives are defending it as resolutely as if they had never 
failed to make resistance good. Will they succeed? Mr. Stephen 
Groynne, a Home Ruler, born in their ranks, told us lately in the 
Nineteenth Century, that they are beginning to regard Home Rule 
as inevitable, and if it is, it spells their final defeat. But possibly 
there are other useful and more hopeful fields for Conservative 
energy, causes that will enlist Conservative forces that are latent 
at present, as little dreamt of by Irish Unionists as radium was by 
scientists a few years ago. 

Now as to waste or latent Conservatism. In the Catholic 
population, which still forms nearly three-fourths of the whole, and 
is dominant politically in about five-sixths of the island, there are 
at least three important sections with Conservative instincts and 
interests that are only prevented from joining with the active 
elements of Conservatism by the pendency of the Home Rule 
struggle, and, for the moment only, by the inevitable delay in 
closing the land question. These are the farming class, the 
Catholic middle class, and the Roman Catholic clergy. When the 
land question disappears from the sphere of contest, and when 
substantial if gradual steps are taken towards the reasonable settle- 
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ment of the legislative and administrative difficulty, when men 
living in Ireland begin to feel responsible to themselves and each 
other for the peace and prosperity of the whole country, each of 
these sections, having something to conserve and the power to con- 
serve it, will follow the instinct of self-preservation ; they will act 
as men in their positions act all over the world, and set themselves 
steadily in co-operation with their natural allies against disquiet, 
unreason, and anarchy. 

To begin with the tenant purchasers and the men who have 
an assured prospect of purchase, even already while the land ques- 
tion is still in process of settlement, through the greater part of the 
country they have shown strong reluctance to adopt extreme pro- 
posals or violent action. Their main idea is to make money, to 
keep it, to improve their holdings, to get whatever education they 
can for their children, and, without extravagant expense, to have 
brighter homes and a better standard of living. That the love of 
money is the root of all evil is occasionally said in moments of 
remorse by avaricious people, but it has its good side; too. <A 
community that wants to make money and keep it soon learns that 
peace, respect for the laws, and common honesty are indispensable 
for its purposes. It was interesting to watch the growth of prac- 
tical common sense on the farmer from the day that he became 
an owner. It was more noticeable in the South than in the Pro- 
testant parts of Ulster, because the Northern had already come 
under the influence of ownership of a certain kind under the Ulster 
Custom, while the rest of the country did not feel the stimulus 
until purchase on a considerable scale became possible. The 
change was seen in ordinary transactions. One large Irish Depart- 
ment makes loans to tenants and owners for improvements, the 
security being a charge on the land to be improved. A few years 
ago before purchase became as general as it is at present it was 
not unusual to find tenants asking for loans considerably in excess 
of the amount required for the work to be done. It would be 
unfair to suggest that the applicant always knew that his demand 
was excessive, but there was a tendency to make such demands, 
with a prospect of the surplus amount going to pay arrears of rent 
or to buy an additional cow, and, of course, there was disappoint- 
ment when the loan was restricted within due limit. Later on, 
when purchasers became numerous, it was not an uncommon ex- 
perience to find the newly-made owner asking for, say £80, and 
when the Inspector informed him that the improvement would 
cost £100, declining to enlarge his application, taking the excess 
out of his own purse, and informing the Department that he wanted 
“to put as little as he could on the place,” i. in the shape of am 
incumbrance. 
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The administration by the County Councils is a fair test of 
the farming classes, owners and tenants alike, at the present day. 
No one charges, or could fairly charge, these bodies with a spirit 
of innovation or radicalism, or extravagance. From the first they 
have worked steadily to improve their districts, and to keep expen- 
diture, for which new demands are constantly arising, at a reason- 
able point. They have avoided burning questions as well as they 
could, that is to say, as well as the agitation that surrounds them 
permitted. If the bank balance has been sometimes on the wrong 
side, it has been brought there by the claims of the Treasury on 
account of losses caused through the issue of Government stock, or 
by the cost of an extra police force brought into the county under 
circumstances which the Council did not create, and which every 
one that understands the country knows were beyond their control. 
They have given every sign of sound, practical Conservatism, under 
very difficult conditions, and there is good reason to believe that if 
the farmers who compose the County Councils in most parts of the 
South and West found themselves engaged in carrying on adminis- 
tration, and making domestic laws within a definite jurisdiction, 
side by side with other classes not wanting in Conservatism that 
are entitled to representation, they would be the strongest sup- 
porters of law and order. 

Of course, so much cannot be said for some of the towns. But 
most of the towns are little better than centres of unemployment 
and poverty, filled in some cases with descendants of the old forty- 
shilling freeholders who were driven in multitudes off the land 
when they were deprived of the Parliamentary franchise and thus 
lost their use to the landlords as voters. Such places as these are 
centres of disturbance of every country. In Ireland, the town 
populations have shown great patience, and been very far from 
emulating French, Spanish, or even some British centres. But 
undoubtedly town finances have not been always managed as well 
as those of the counties, and some Urban Councils and Boards 
are far from containing a fair representation of certain classes that 
are well entitled to some share of local administration. But it is 
to be remembered that in Ireland the urban populations are not 
the powerful factors they have become in England and Scotland. 
The bulk of the whole population, even a great part of the in- 
habitants of small towns, is agricultural. There is, besides, some 
reason to hope that according as agricultural land is divided up 
amongst the people, the tendency to crowd into the slums will fall 
off, and the town population will be gradually reduced. It has 
been stated on good authority that slum population increases at a 
slower rate as each generation passes, and will disappear at last 
unless regenerated by immigration from the fields. 
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The Catholic urban middle class, professional, commercial, 
and to a very small extent official, has little in common with the 
agriculturists, but its convictions, when it has any, are Conservative 
to the core. It is not a very enlightened Conservatism, one that 
looks to the experience: of the past or busies itself with the 
lessons of other countries in the present or takes any thought 
for the future. Its main ambition is to be let alone, allowed to 
vegetate in comfort and gentility, without political issues. This 
frame of mind is by no means radical or socialistic. It rather 
makes for the maintenance of the s/atus guo, and discourages inno- 
vation as unfashionable and ungentlemanly. There is no strong 
feeling for Home Rule in this class. Some, while they lament in 
a feeble way the evils that affect them under the existing system, 
high rates, falling rents and dividends, and unstable trade, would 
nevertheless like to see the good old days of strong government 
back again, and the movement repressed. They are so tired of 
the agitation, that is to say, of looking on at it (for they take no 
part for or against, but stand helplessly by), that whatever may 
occur in the future, as to which they are profoundly indifferent, 
they would be quite happy if the question was dropped for their 
time, and the machine allowed to lumber on for another stage. 
Most of the class, however, are obscurely convinced that some 
change in the direction of Home Rule is necessary, and that if it 
involves any risk, if it means nothing better than a choice of 
evils, it is a lesser evil than the present state of things. 

This Catholic middle class is probably the weakest element, 
socially and politically, in the United Kingdom. It makes little 
or no pretence of action, or even definite opinions. You cannot 
talk to the average Catholic landlord, professional man, merchant, 
or rentier, without hearing him condemn in the same breath the 
Government and the Nationalists. Such is the middle class in 
public matters. If ever there was a body that longed, instinctively 
and perhaps intelligently, for settled government, it is this, 
and it only wants a chance of recovering its virility in alliance with 
stronger and manlier spirits. It was not always weak. Towards 
the close of the Irish Parliament, and during the first sixty years 
of the last century, before the policy of delays and refusals had 
created an advanced party with which durable alliance was found 
impossible, it was not wanting in energy. But placed between 
the hammer and the anvil, or more accurately, between two ham- 
mers, the State and an exasperated democracy, it sank into in- 
action. 

In addition to weakness it has a characteristic, which is, per- 
haps part of the weakness, not pleasant for an Irish Catholic to 
dwell on, but tending to insure a faithful, perhaps even a servile 
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devotion to Irish Conservatism. The great ambition of the Irish 
Catholic is to rise in the social scale. For this in the past success- 
ful business enterprise has been abandoned in order to turn the 
merchant into “an estated gentleman,” and at present in order to 
thrust the sons into professions, the Bar, medicine, and especially 
the Army. These tendencies are not unknown in England, but in 
Ireland they are paramount in many families. Now one shape 
this ambition takes in certain sections of the middle class is a 
craving for association with Protestants, not from any spirit of 
liberality, but for what we call in Ireland “the honour of the 
thing.” This prevails to an extent that even Irish Protestants 
do not realise. The attitude is not dignified, but it is a living in- 
fluence, and if the desire for peace did not suffice to make the 
comfortable Catholic a Conservative under Home Rule, it is pretty 
certain that his ancient ambition to find himself on terms of friend- 
ship and alliance with the Protestant party, which still holds no 
small remnant of the old ascendency prestige, would secure his 
services in the cause. 

Finally, there is the Catholic clergy. It would be doing the 
bishops and secular priests an injustice to call them a waste Con- 
servative force; it would be more reasonable to describe them as 
placed in a position where they can use only part of the great 
power they possess in the cause of peace and goodwill. Unionists, 
at least a good many Unionists, will be slow to admit that the 
Roman Catholic Church has been a Conservative force during the 
struggle that has now been going on since 1879, a year as memor- 
able as that of the Boyne, because in it the old rents became im- 
possible, and the tenants learned in a few months what could be 
done by combination. If the Church had been on the side of the 
landlords and the State, as she has been in certain other countries 
at critical times, the agitation would have been more bitter and 
revolutionary than it was. The one influence that kept it and 
still tries to keep it within some limits, was spiritual. Both in 
public and private, in pastorals, from the altars in country chapels, 
at meetings, and in priests’ houses and tenants’ cottages, wild pro- 
posals and excessive claims were frequently condemned, and com- 
parative moderation enforced in the name of religion. In the 
height of the struggle, about 1882, a Southern parish priest, who 
had fought many battles on the popular side, told the writer that 
a deputation of tenants and others, the others being presumably 
those whom we now call landless men, had lately requested him to 
join in some proceeding that he thought positively unjust to one of 
the neighbouring landlords. The case was put strongly, and the 
deputation, one and all, looked grim and determined. He told 
them frankly he could not do what they wanted. He had gone 
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with them in many things, but the new proposal was simply un- 
just. In reply, some allusion was made to the financial relations 
between priest and parishioners, in other words, to the coming 
collection of Easter dues. “If you mean by that,” said the priest, 
“that you won’t pay them, button up your pockets. I won't damn 
my soul for any of you.” The deputation then withdrew, but as 
they prepared to do so, the priest thought he saw an expression 
of relief on the faces of some of the “strong farmers” present, 
and he was consoled. When he was asked how the next collec- 
tion of dues turned out, the answer was emphatic, “’T was the best 
I ever had since I came to the parish.” Scenes like this were 
going on unnoticed by the press all through the agitation, and 
who but those that know the strong religious convictions of Irish 
Catholics, can measure their influence? And can anyone that 
knows the training, tradition, and history of the priest, doubt that 
if the country was made responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order, the Church would be Conservative in the most practical 
sense that the word can bear at the present day? 

If the great change comes, and it is hard to see how it can 
be avoided, Irish Protestants, forming one-fourth of the community 
and possessing a much larger proportion of its wealth, enterprise, 
education, and vigeur, will have all these forces on the side of 
peace and good government. They run a great risk of losing the 
advantages to be got from such an alliance if they continue to main- 
tain their present complete antagonism to Home Rule. No one 
expects them to execute a sudden vo/¢e face, and bless unreservedly 
what they have hitherto cursed. If they would only recognise the 
conditions of the problem, and consider whether some substantial 
step short of full compliance with the entire demand would not 
be safe and practicable, they would act wisely. Let the future tell 
for itself. If sound initial measures are successful in producing 
order, no doubt they will be gradually followed up; if not, their 
failure will prevent further advance in the direction of Home Rule 
for many a day. The danger to Protestants and Catholics who 
want peace is that a swing of the pendulum may at any moment 
send a ministry into office ready to give some ill-considered measure 
that will either make fuel for further agitation, or hand everything 
over to the extreme democracy. [Either event would simply 
paralyse the moderate elements on the national side, and complete 
the existing anarchy. But if Irish Unionists, or any considerable 
number of them, came forward, and called for a system securing 
side by side with a democratic representation, a representation 
chosen on a high franchise, they would carry their point, and when 
the new institutions had been set to work on a definite range of 
administration and legislation, they would find that, with the assist- 
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ance of their allies in the land, in the middle class, and in the 
Roman Catholic clergy, they could secure the country against dis- 
organisation. 

Religious differences stand in the way. It is hard to bring 
the Ulster Protestant, with his traditions, into line with the race 
and creed over which the law once gave him the predominance. 
But he does not know, he has not been encouraged by his leaders 
to know Irish Catholics as they are. He does not know that one 
might listen unseen to Catholics of ail classes without hearing a 
word suggesting intolerance of Protestants or the Protestant re- 
ligion. He has not learned that in the Southern and Western 
towns and villages the Protestant merchants and shopkeepers hold- 
ing and professing their own opinions on politics, thrive, and are 
supported by their Catholic neighbours, who see in them an enter- 
prise and perseverance that they themselves, owing to causes partly 
historical, partly educational, too often lack. He only knows that 
the Protestant candidate has been rejected for a clerkship, or the 
Protestant doctor for a dispensary. He forgets that with popular 
bodies beyond the Boyne the test is the acceptance of Home 
Rule, and that a Catholic Unionist would be rejected as summarily 
as a Protestant holding the same opinions. His leaders have had 
battles to fight to try and retain the land and their privileges. No 
one can blame them from keeping their forces in a fighting mood. 
But these conflicts are nearly finished, and soon only one will re- 
main to be fought. Surely it would be wise for Unionists of light 
and leading to temper sectarian animosity, to let Protestant Ulster 
look fairly at the future, and to join with the majority in creating 
a system under which everyone having anything to lose by dis- 
turbance, or to gain by settled government, will be brought to the 
side of law and order. Unionists, that is to say, Protestants have 
more to lose in some important walks of life than others by the 
prevailing unrest. Not only in Belfast, but in Dublin and the re- 
mote provincial strongholds of Nationality, the enterprise and com- 
merce of the country are mainly in their hands. The professions 
that serve enterprise, namely, engineering and finance, are recruited 
principally from them and this state of things, which Catholics 
regard in no mean or envious spirit, but with a reasonable desire 
to compete when they become able to do so, must continue until a 
radical change is made in Catholic middle class education, and a 
new generation, with a sound scientific and commercial training, 
springs up. In the meantime, there can be no secure and pro- 
gressive prosperity in business for Protestants, or for Catholics 
who are competent and willing to become business men in a real 
sense, until some advance is made towards the restoration of peace 
by an Irish Administration undertaken by men of all creeds and 
parties. R. O’SHAUGHNESSY, C.B., M.V.O. 





NATIONAL PROTECTION AGAINST 
WRONG DOING, 


JUSTICE has in most nations been administered so far in the 
interest of the nation, that it has been more or less considered that 
the nation has to do with the means of obtaining justice ; but that 
is very short of being always administered primarily as the interest 
of the nation. 

Seeing that all evil doing, whether proceeding from those who 
rule, or from persons, in their social capacity, one to another, is not 
only nationally important, but more important than nearly any other 
question ; for evil doing involves the possibility very largely of well- 
doing. 

A nation composed mainly of people with good ideals, might 
by some mistake be ruled by a Government with low ideals, but 
probably not for long. Still, if it had not prepared itself-to meet 
such an emergency, it might find itself in a very awkward position. 

So far, in the British nation, and, I think, the same is applicable 
to nearly all others, there is no efficient way of sufficiently calling 
to account rulers for wrong-doing or neglect of duty. 

The British nation has Public Prosecutors who, in some ex- 
treme cases, prosecute wrongdoers ; but they are appointed by the 
Government of the day, and more or less, under its control, which 
largely invalidates any protection they might be from manifestly 
unjustifiable acts on the part of rulers. 

It is very seldom, indeed, that wrong-doing on the part of 
Government officials, high or low, is directly repressed; and yet 
wrong-doing or neglect on the part of Government officials is 
generally extensive wrong; while the wrong between private per- 
sens is primarily confined to two, or a few persons. They both have 
this in common, that they are manifestations of disease in the 
nation, equally so; but wrong-doing on the part of Government 
officials is not only more dangerous, on account of extensiveness, it 
is also much more dangerous, because it sets a much more powerful 
example, being really, or ostensibly, done by picked representatives 
of the nation, and, nominally or really, backed by its collective 
authority. 
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I deduce from the foregoing that both national and personal 
wrong-doing are national, as well as personal, questions ; and that 
the wrong-doing of rulers is by far the most important to control. 
So far, there has not been, within my knowledge, any sufficiently 
available means to repress such wrong-doing or neglect. 


It is true that, with a free press, the actions of Government are 
criticised, and, sooner or later, national hostile opinion, in a more or 
less free nation, will generally put down such wrong; but this is 
not sufficient, because, notwithstanding, the wrong may go on for 
very long periods, such as hundreds or thousands of years, without 
being attacked effectively, if at all. 

Such as the Irish question, seven to eight hundred years ; the 
Indian question, only just beginning to be dealt with fairly; the 
Land question, always with us, and with nearly all other questions, 
only slightly dealt with after much consideration, and very imper- 
fectly then; the Woman Question, only dealt with as if women 
were hardly human, and very dangerous; the Railway and Canal 
questions, as if they were private affairs, and hardly concerned the 
nation at all, etc., etc. The foregoing questions would probably 
not be suitable to be dealt with by prosecution ; but now that there 
seems to be a chance of controlling and amending the great stumbl- 
ing block of the nation, the House of Lords, chiefly built up of 
unfair preference and prestige, these questions will have a much 
better chance of being dealt with in a wise manner, as the House 
of Lords has probably been the main evil genius of these questions, 
causing such great damage, suffering, and death. 

And when we turn to wrong-doing between man and man, 
what do we find? That the wrong-doer, by means of legal 
quibbles, often gets off; and the man in the right almost always 
has to pay, often very heavily, when by rights he ought to be 
compensated for all the loss, trouble, and waste of time he has 
suffered, and have very little to pay. 

Hence a great deal of wrong is done by Government officials, 
and by persons in their private capacities, simply because they know 
they are not likely to be legally proceeded against. 

It would be difficult to constitute any special authority which 
would deal with any wrong-doing, whether the person were in high 
or low position; because such an authority would have to be de- 
signed by some of those whom it might affect. 

At present lawyers are constituted by a semi-private institu- 
tion, and it seems to work well. Means are taken to make lawyers 
act in an upright manner. 

What is wanted is some means of attacking wrong with suff- 
cient ease; and that it would be on the one hand an advantage to 
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do so, and on the other, that, those doing so, should be deterred 
from acting without reasonable cause.. 

To cite several instances, wars have been undertaken from 
mistaken political views. In such cases Government officials ought 
not to be prosecuted; but wars have sometimes been undertaken 
for apparently private reasons ; in such cases clearly a great crime 
having been committed, they ought to be prosecuted. In the con- 
duct of wars there has sometimes, if not often, been very gross 
neglect, and culpable inefficiency ; then it is clear that if there is no 
efficient and independent means of those responsible being called 
to account, it is a very great defect in administration that such 
neglect or evil deeds should not be stopped. 

If any lawyer might do so, upon the understanding that if his 
action were justified, he would be paid reasonably out of national 
funds, in the first instance, if private wrong, that ‘he wrongdoer 
would be made to pay ultimately; and that he would be paid for 
prosecuting officials, if it was deemed there was sufficient ground 
for so doing, whether they cleared themselves or not ; the necessary 
means for keeping down wrong would have been established, and 
also for keeping such action in check if not deemed justifiable. 

One of the most satisfactory of British institutions has been 
the Judges. I only recollect having heard of one case in which a 
Judge had very seriously abused his powers. I suggest that Judges 
might decide whether any legal action were justifiable, with an 
appeal to a jury if the prosecuting lawyer were not satisfied with 
the Judge’s decision. 

The real prosecutors in political cases would be in most cases 
political associations. 

In all cases, in the first place, the prosecutors ought only to 
have to pay a small fee, for the lawyer to look into the case suff- 
ciently to see whether it is a case which he would be justified in 
taking up. A lawyer who had taken up a case upon apparently 
sufficient grounds, even if it turned out in favour of the defendants, 
ought to be paid reasonably for his trouble out of national funds, 
because it is better for the nation that everything which appears to 
be wrong should be investigated. We have a terrible example in 
Russia of allowing wrong to become so powerful that the nation is 
at the mercy of men of low character. There are points of re- 
semblance between the Russian and British nations. Both have 
to defend their rights against similar evils; both have now, and 
have had in the past, good and able men to protest against wrong ; 
and considerable numbers of persons willing to devote themselves 
to upholding what is right, and, often to suffer in consequence. 
The main difference is that those who want unfair preference for 
themselves, and do not care what others suffer in consequence, have 
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in Russia got more vantage ground. I do not think they have vote 
by ballot. A powerful section of the British nation would gladly 
do away with vote by ballot; it stands very much in the way of 
their designs. Only a few days ago I received a craftily-worded 
circular, asking what my political opinions are, and enclosing a 
document for me to sign, postage paid. I do not think any nation 
is safe from this class of persons, largely composed of wealthy per- 
sons who have often amassed their wealth by unjust preferences 
and crooked actions. This is the most dangerous enemy which 
any nation has to contend against; being inside it, and mixed up 
with it, often professing high motives, and insinuating its members 
into prominent positions. So long as we have no easily workable 
means to keep such national enemies in check we are never safe. 

It should be always kept in mind that those who are high-minded 
are generally much more scrupulous in regard to their relations to 
others, than those who are regardless of right; hence they labour 
under a disadvantage, unless they set themselves methodically to 
always oppose wrong-doing. 

It was a great mistake that the raid into the Transvaal was 
allowed to be hushed up; it implied that some of the authors of it 
were in high positions; the security of the nation’s rights under 
such persons is very small. 

So the introduction of slavery into South Africa ought to 
have been thoroughly investigated; to say, as was said, that the 
forcible detention of Chinese within narrow limits, and compelling 
them to work under disadvantageous conditions, at the will of mine- 
owners, is not slavery, is too preposterous to be entertained for a 
moment. 

There were, both in the Crimean War, and in the recent 
African, other matters, which manifestly were very wrong, in which 
the British nation lost both character, men, and money. The per- 
petrators of them, so far as this world is concerned, got off nearly 
entirely, and became a powerful example for other unprincipled 
persons to do likewise. At present, the heads of State Depart- 
ments are very imperfectly held responsible for their acts or for 
their culpable negligence. 

I am not suggesting any extreme judgments, but if officials 
are either unprincipled, or want capacity to carry out their duties 
something like decently, it is clearly damaging to any nation that 
they should be allowed to go on in position of authority, or to be 
re-appointed, owing to mistaken views as to their real characters. 
Besides, under the present system, or want of system, it mot in- 
frequently happens that the wrong persons are blamed. 

There are good reasons why a Government succeeding an- 
other should hesitate about making charges against their 
predecessors. 
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Just as there is no smoke without fire, so there is no bad 
appearance on the surface of things without it implying certainly 
something wrong underneath. 

In private action, as it is now, the main object is generally with 
each party, that he should gain his case. Treated from a national 
point of view, the main object would be, that right should prevail 
over wrong. As it is, considerable disadvantages are put in the 
way of prosecutors, which really amounts to protecting wrong- 
doing. 

The dominant railway directors have been prosecuted by 
wealthy firms over and over again, and have gained their cases for 
unjust preferences. And yet, such is the power of persons in the 
position of railway directors, and the weak and defective state of 
the law, that actions decided against them, have made little if any 
difference. And this has been going on for about eighty years. I 
have little doubt that it is largely the men who do these things, 
who constantly speak, and write, as if British trade is confined to 
imports and exports, leaving out nearly always home trade in home 
productions, the most important trade to all nations. If there 
were an independent way of prosecuting them in the interest of the 
nation, the railways and canals would soon cease to be mismanaged 
by private speculators, to the great disadvantage of the nation and 
of the owners; whether they become national property, as they 
clearly ought to be, or not. I am informed that even when such 
means of communication are national, that the officials sometimes 
make private preferential arrangements with unprincipled persons. 
A wise nation will never remain perpetually asleep. 

When a corporation succeeded a vestry, not far from London, 
designs were advertised for, with a limit as to the cost. Yet the de- 
sign of an architect which was to cost considerably more was chosen 
over the others, without giving the others a chance to compete on 
equal terms. There is little doubt that the favoured architect was 
determined on before advertising. The same thing happened in 
the case of designs for the present Houses of Parliament. In 
both cases, apparently, the advertising was a fraud. 

When the Thames Embankments were made, according to the 
Star, considerable sums changed hands with the view of contractors 
obtaining the contracts; that is, the nation was extensively de- 
frauded. According to an article in Chambers’ Journal, the pre- 
sent Law Courts in the Strand were built out of money which had 
unjustly accumulated in Chancery, owing to the Chancery officials 
neglecting to carry out their regulations of advertising for claimants 
wanted, in conspicuous places. 

The officials connected with patents, I understand, made no 
index up to a recent date; consequently patentees were rendered 
insecure, and put to great inconvenience and unreasonable expense. 
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Up to the present time there appears to be no satisfactory 
way of dealing with such abuses as I have referred to, and which 
appear to be not infrequent. 

Not only the expense of legal action stops persons from stirring 
in such matters, but the law absolutely protects Government officials 
unjustly. 

The appointment of public officials is much fairer than it was, 
but there is good reason to doubt whether, in some cases, candidates 
are not chosen before advertising, making advertising a fraud. 

To sum up what I have written :— 


(a) That all legal actions and investigations, whether national 
or private, should be undertaken primarily in the national interest, 
and should be as independent as possible from the Government of 
the day, and should never be allowed by the Judges, to be con- 
trolled by political associations, though they started them. 


(6) That any lawyer duly qualified, should be authorised to take 
up any national or private case, on the understanding that if he had, 
on the face of it, after reasonable preliminary investigation, ap- 
parently sufficient reason to justify him in undertaking it, and that 
he had conducted it in a reasonable manner, then he should be paid 
out of national funds, a reasonable payment for his services (the 
reasonableness of charges is now frequently dealt with). And, on 
the other hand, that if, in the opinion of the Judge or Judges, or 
other approved authority, he was clearly not justified in taking it 
up, then he would not receive any payment. 


(c) That the main object, in all cases, should be the upholding 
of right, and suppression of wrong, regardless of the position of the 
parties concerned. 


(d) That an appeal be allowed, if required, as to whether the 
decision were right as to the action being justifiable, to a jury 
composed of men who were reasonably assumed to be capable to 
judge of such a case. 

What I have suggested would not make any essential difference 
in the duties of judges or lawyers generally; they are now ex- 
pected to determine and argue the justice of cases which come 
before them. The important differences would be that the nation, 
having come to the conclusion that for its own character and sta- 
bility, it is necessary that right shall prevail over wrong, as much as 
possible, instead of leaving persons in their private capacity to pay 
for upholding right, as it is now; and that through this being the 
case, and being an insupportable grievance upon a large part of the 
nation, and hence a support of wrong; henceforth determines that 
the national revenue shall in all cases, which appear to be reason- 
able, bear the cost, and that facilities for prosecuting wrong shall 
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be much increased, and that only those who do wrong to others, 
whether @irectly or by culpable neglect, shall suffer penalty for it. 
Thus the tone of the nation would be raised, and purified from 
dangerous evils, under which it now suffers much. 
This, in fact, would be a new charter of liberty to the people, 
which should be insisted on, and without which no nation is safe. 


N. M. TAYLER. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 


No doubt, the relationship between England and Germany has 
improved in more recent times. But every now and then a spark 
of mischievous jingoism breaks out again—in one country or the 
other—which it requires all the efforts of the sober-minded on 
both sides to extinguish. And yet there is really nothing at 
the bottom of it all but the mutual distrust and the want of under- 
standing each other Perhaps it might help to clear this away, if, 
in both countries, we had the views of the other side—by the other 
side !—placed before us more unreservedly. May I endeavour to 
do this as far as the German side is concerned? 

Some twenty years ago in the foreign politics of Germany 
there was no more popular idea than the establishment of the very 
closest connections with England. What with the mighty British 
fleet and a strong German Army being controlled by forces in 
entire agreement, the peace of the world would seem to be assured, 
and Germany would not want much of a fleet then. The idea, to 
some extent, was also favoured by British statesmen like Lord 
Salisbury. And Mr. Chamberlain at a much later period spoke 
openly and strongly in favour of it, but the British nation, who 
then glorified in “ splendid isolation,” would have none of it. Even 
at the beginning of this century, the British Cabinet was not dis- 
inclined to make common cause with Germany in such things as a 
naval demonstration against Venezuela, as well as in the building 
of the Bagdad Railway, but the British jingoes did not like it, and 
the Balfour Cabinet acted accordingly. 

The first irritation in Germany was caused by nothing but 
this disappointment, and these unfriendly feelings displayed by the 
British. And why this unfriendliness on their part? May be 
that the Germans were not so good as they ought to be, or as the 
British wished them to be, but the real cause seemed to be the 
growing power of a nation that had hitherto been asleep, not so 
much then the power in war as the power of becoming very in- 
convenient rivals to British commerce and industry. In the mean- 
time, however, the Boer war had broken out, and the Germans, like 
the rest of the world, strongly sided with the plucky little Republics. 
It must be admitted a good many Germans went rather too far in 
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showing their sympathy with the Boers, but by no means so far as 
others. I refer, for instance, to the visit of President Kruger to 
Europe, when in France he was received most enthusiastically, 
both Chambers unanimously passing a vote of welcome and sym- 
pathy; whilst, when the old man was rash enough to enter Ger- 
many—I am ashamed to say—he was unceremoniously shown the 
door by the Government. And yet this same Government was 
accused even at that time of contemplating going to war with 
England. Even if the Germans had been wicked enough to wish 
for war, could anybody believe them so foolish as to seriously 
think, then, of such a war that would have had to be fought out 
at sea. Still the British did not mind the Boer-sympathies of 
others, but could never “forgive” the Germans. Surely, for no 
other reason than the nervousness about their growing power for 
rivalry. 

Now the English assumed that air of self-consciousness—so 
dear to them—and of bluff, which actually did cause a great deal of 
uneasiness in many circles in Germany. Most overbearing was 
the attitude of England over the Morocco question. Surely Ger- 
many had as much—or as little—right in Morocco as any other 
Power, not only by the nature of things in general, but by treaty 
rights. When everybody wanted to do a bit of “ protecting” in 
Morocco, some quarter of a century ago, by the treaty of Madrid, 
very wisely it was agreed that no Power should have any special 
right in that land. Yet, in spite of this solemn compact, England 
—in return for other considerations—agreed with France that she 
could do as she liked in Morocco, after a certain number of years 
even could establish a system of protection there, and agreed also 
to assist her in any such action against any other Power. And 
that Germany was to put up with! 


But what put the Germans still more on their guard was the 
fact that the country of “ splendid isolation” boasts, suddenly com- 
menced a universal friendshipping all around Germany. But that 
was not directed against Germany, the innocent Britisher protests. 
Well, I ask the average Englishman whether, in view of the possi- 
bility of a war between his country and Germany, he would not be 
glad if a few countries like France and Russia were to side with 
England? And if so, why should not the leaders of British foreign 
policy hold similar views? At any rate, the Germans thought they 
did, and had every reason to think so, and, of course, armed for all 
possible eventualities. The German Reichstag would never have 
continued to vote supplies for a big Navy—nor would the Govern- 
ment have asked for them—if it had not been for these British 
manceuvres on the Continent. 
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As a matter of fact, I believe these continental ententes with 
England—whatever they amount to—so far from helping England 
in any way, will only be a source of danger for her, as long as 
G ermany remains powerful. Supposing, in a case of war, France 
—who is well aware, that sudden British love for her is prompted 
by nothing else but fear in another direction—might be foolish 
enough to throw in her lot with England, we could not get at 
England, but we might possibly get at her ally; at any rate, we 
would promptly attempt to do so. And might it not be possible 
that through her ally we might strike also at England, but only, 
of course, if Germany was very strong. 

However, I am afraid these views might easily be misinter- 
preted in England, and the English, after all, may know best what 
her continental friendships may be worth to them. But whilst 
there can be no doubt about their object, I will do them justice 
they are not made with an aggressive purpose, though many Ger- 
mans find it very hard to believe that. In a similar way there may 
be many English who believe the Germans free of any aggressive 
intentions, but equally so a good many who find it hard to believe 
that. But even if the bulk of both nations were fully convinced 
that the other only thought of defensive measures, of course we 
must still take into account unforeseen incidents, differences in 
which, like in all quarrels, individuals, as well as nations, may 
honestly think themselves in the right on both sides, incidents 
such as the Morocco disputes, or more flagrantly still the Fashoda 
incident, in which “ peace-loving” England undoubtedly would 
have gone to war with France if this country—to her everlasting 
glory—had not humbly climbed down at once. A war between 
England and France over—Fashoda! 

But has not England given the best proof of her peaceful 
intentions by proposing a mutual reduction of armaments !—always 
provided that she remains the stronger Power!—Now, isn’t that 
somewhat childish! Is it to be wondered at, if in Germany it has 
been called pharisaic? “But England has so much greater in- 
terests at stake,” it is said on her behalf. Is not that rather as if 
two boys in the street wanting to fight, the one suddenly remem- 
bers he has some much more vulnerable parts on his body, and 
therefore wants the other voluntarily to content himself with a 
shorter stick? Is the latter likely to agree to that--in mortal com- 
bat! What the consequences of a defeat to England might be, 
that is not Germany’s business. She only has to think that a 
defeat to her—all her over-sea trade being destroyed, her colonies 
taken from her, and she being greatly weakened, surrounded as 
she is by not too friendly neighbours—all that would be quite 
enough for her to exhaust herself to the utmost to prevent that. I 
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do not say Germany wants as strong a fleet as England, and do not 
expect that England would let her have it, but a reduction of 
armaments would only have any sense, if both Powers were equal. 
Then, I am sure also, Germany would be willing to come to an 
agreement not to arm any further, then neither Power could not 
only be so criminal but so foolish as to commence a war. 


But does not Germany want a strong Navy quite apart from 
any consideration as regards England? I will mention only one 
instance. If Japan had taken it into her head to tell Germany, 
“You just clear out of Kiou Chou,” would not Germany up till 
quite recently have had to submit? 


However, though English proposals of disarmament have so 
utterly failed to bring about a more satisfactory state of things, 
her attitude in some other directions, has achieved it most success- 
fully, however involuntarily she may have done it. That is—if I 
may venture to refer to it frankly as it presents itself to many 
Germans—her complete change of front and affront in recent times. 
After keeping up her studied self-consciousness and bluff, which 
caused a great deal of nervousness in Germany, successfully for so 
long, this gradually degenerated into a state of things which 
showed her own nervousness by a universal spy-spying and general 
apprehension of danger, until it suddenly collapsed altogether, when 
in and out of Parliament there arose lamentations of the coming 
danger, and the brave Briton saw legions of armed waiters and 
brass bandsmen and phantom ships at night all over England. It 
may not have been good policy, but it helped to clear the air. Of 
course, the German jingoes rejoiced, and many others thought: 
What may we not expect from people with such hysterical ups 
and downs? But the bulk of the German nation felt a burden was 
taken off their mind. They do not fear England any longer be- 
cause they perceived she is afraid herself. If now only the Eng- 
lish could take a similar view about the “German danger,” if they 
could only see that the attitude of Germany was prompted only 
by apprehension of evil designs on the part of England, if mutual 
distrust could be minimised, and a little common sense could prevail 
on both sides, the foundations would at once be laid to a per- 
manent and good understanding between the two nations. 


WILHELM F. BRAND. 





THE CASE FOR CIVILIAN JUDGES. 
I. 


SHORTLY before the close of his term of office, President Roosevelt 
declared that in governing our Indian Empire—comprising a popu- 
lation of nearly 300,000,000—we had overcome difficulties, and 
attained a measure of success to which history can offer no parallel. 
It is well known that the credit of this splendid achievement be- 
longs chiefly to the members of the Indian Civil Service. Extending 
now to several generations the history of that Service is remarkable 
as a record of ability, and unexampled as a chronicle of conduct. 
In surprisingly few instances have its members given their most 
censorious critics an opportunity for reproach, although surrounded 
by the most insidious temptations; while they have incurred the 
hostility of unscrupulous men on innumerable occasions, owing to 
their defence of the weak, their keen sense of justice, and their 
steadfast devotion to the highest interests of their adopted country. 

But it is only the activities of one branch of the Civil Service 
that are devoted to executive duties. There is a Judicial branch 
of which too little is known in this country. Its members ad- 
minister civil and criminal justice in the interior of India) A 
worthy performance of those duties demands the most painstaking 
legal drudgery that can possibly be imagined. The dispenser of 
justice has to deal with legal systems that are constantly at vari- 
ance; his work is almost as little heard of in India as at home. 
And yet upon its integrity, its expeditious and substantial justice— 
perhaps more than upon anything else—the undoubted confidence 
of the millions of our native subjects in our rule really depends. 

This is not the place to enter upon an academic dissertation as 
to the comparative importance of executive and judicial functions. 
It is, perhaps, stressing the case for the executive to admit that 
there is no marked disparity between them. But when we con- 
sider the respective rewards we shall find more points of contrast 
than resemblance. The members of the executive branch are 
eligible for practically all the prizes. These include appointments 
in the local Secretariats; the chance of “being caught up to 
Simla” ; the Governorship of a Province ; membership of the Vice- 
regal Council; and, on retirement, the prospect of a seat on the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India. 
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Compared with these positions of honour and emolument, the 
rewards of efficiency and long service in the Judicial branch appear 
somewhat meagre. They consist of seats on the Bench of the High 
Courts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Allahabad, du¢ not the 
position of Chief Justice nor that of legal member of Council. 


Thus we find that the Civilian Judge—notwithstanding his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the habits, customs, languages 
and laws of India—is placed at a twofold disadvantage ; first, as 
compared with his colleague of the executive branch ; and, secondly, 
as compared with his barrister colleague on the Bench; although, 
be it observed, the latter is, and remains, a stranger to the natives 
of India, inasmuch as he speaks no word of any Indian tongue. 


The striking disproportion of rewards between the branches of 
the Indian Civil Service is most significant; and the unfortunate 
predicament of the judicial branch is obvious, when we reflect that 
its prizes would naturally be expected in eligibility for high Judicial 
appointments. But the highest of these are reserved for men who 
have neither part nor lot in the Civil Service—namely, barristers 
from the English or the local Bar. 


Can we be surprised, then, that the judicial branch is distinctly 
unpopular with the Civil Service, and that it is commonly said to 
fail in attracting the ablest and most ambitious men? Sir Robert 
Fulton, LL.D., a distinguished Civilian Judge, declared recently 
that if he were to have his time over again he would not elect to 
serve in the judicial branch. 


It has been Ordained that barrister Judges alone can attain to 
the dignity of Chief Justiceships. This assumption of superiority 
to the Civilian Judge has rarely found such frank expression as Sir 
Erle Richards, K.C., K.C.S.I, gave it, on the occasion when he 
presided at the reading of a paper by Sir Robert Fulton, before 
the East Indian Association, and published, together with an excep- 
tionally interesting discussion thereon, in the July number of the 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly for 1909. . Sir Erle said “he 
differed in toto from the author of the paper as to the expediency 
of throwing open Chief-Justiceships and memberships of Council to 
Civilian Judges. The opposition to that course would be too great 
for any Government to face. He therefore dismissed the proposal 
as not being within the range of practical politics.” This pontifical 
pronouncement leaves nothing to be desired fromthe point of view 
of outspokenness. In the slang of the period, Sir Erle is a “ whole 
hogger.” But it may be suggested, with all respect, that he very 
naturally mistakes the certain moaning of the Bar for the 
problematical opposition of the country. “ Vous étes orfevre, M. 
Josse.” 
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The important point, however, is not that Sir Erle Richards 
accepts the superiority of the barrister Judge as axiomatic; what 
concerns India is that the Government has hitherto proceeded on 
precisely the same assumption. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance. For there is much more involved than the interests 
of the judicial branch of the Civil Service. We shall find that 
evidence is forthcoming to establish the fact that much of the un- 
rest from which India is suffering at present centres round the ad- 
ministration of justice. There are ominous symptoms indicative of 
a change in the serene confidence of our Indian fellow subjects in 
English fairplay. If this is so—and irrefragrable testimony proves 
it—we shall be disposed to lay the blame on the Civilian Bench, 
whose inferiority is so complacently assumed by the shining lights 
of the Bar. In that case the next step is to demand its final aboli- 
tion. The position of the judicial branch has been anomalous from 
the first ; and some of its greatest ornaments are obviously discon- 
tented. But before its doom is written, we shall do well to investi- 
gate the subject more closely than has hitherto been done. 


Il. 


In what, then, does the alleged superiority of the barrister- 
Judge chiefly consist ? 

The question would have been unthinkable in ancient times ; 
there were no barrister Judges. In a well known passage, 
Montesquieu enumerates the ranks and classes from among which 
the Bench was recruited in the course of Roman history. To re- 
cruit the Bench from the Bar was the last idea that would have 
occurred to the Roman legislator. And the Romans are by univer- 
sal consent our masters in the domain of what may be called private 
—as opposed to constitutional—law. Their practice in this impor- 
tant matter is, therefore, highly significant. What is more, all 
modern communities outside Anglo-Saxondom have followed the 
Roman practice in insisting on a hard and fast line of demarcation 
between Bench and Bar. There are no barrister Judges to be 
found. Such an association of ideas would be scouted as 
incongruous. 

In this country and the United States, on the other hand, the 
advocate has found his apotheosis. He alone is eligible for the 
Bench, except in India; and he alone can attain to the position of 
Chief Justice in that dependency. Considered on general prin- 
ciples, this method of recruiting the Bench takes one’s breath away. 
The innovation is so startling and its success so inherently improb- 
able, that we are justified in demanding the most conclusive evi- 
dence in its favour, opposed as it is to all experience, ancient and 
modern. 
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Let us consider for a moment how dissimilar are the qualities 
necessary for the successful performance of the duties of Bench and 
Bar. The Judge must hold the scales of justice evenly ; while the 
advocate throws every kind of make-weight, literary, histrionic, 
rhetorical, and technical into one scale. And yet we are expected 
to believe that long years spent in the latter type of exploit con- 
stitute the best training for the duties of the Bench! We are 
invited to believe that on elevation to the Bench a man can put off 
the habit of years as he would a garment! The President of the 
British Association at the Dublin meeting in 1908 knew better. 
“This,” he said, “is the characteristic par excellence of habit, 
namely, a capacity acquired by repetition of reacting to a 
fraction of the original environment.” Even supposing—and it is 
a large assumption—that our judges are such exceptional men that 
they can, to some extent, shake themselves free from the habits of 
their past, with what grace can they refuse to waste valuable time 
in listening to frivolous, super-subtle figments, when they were 
themselves using precisely similar methods during a long career in 
close association with some of those who now practice before them? 

So much for what we have ventured to call the inherent im- 
probability of the success of the Anglo-Saxon innovation in re- 
cruiting the Bench from the Bar. Instead of finding that it is 
superior as a system to that favoured by other countries, we should 
expect to find abundant evidence of the barrister origin of our 
Bench in its tendency to attach undue weight to refinements, tech- 
nicalities, and all the will 0’ the wisps of law. We should expect 
to find slavish obedience to the letter rather than reverence for the 
spirit. We should expect to find the microscopic eye for technical 
defects ; a rigorous formalism ; and, not infrequently, legalism en- 
throned in the seat of justice. 

A brief review of judicial vagaries dealing with every variety 
of subject in three continents and two hemispheres, discloses a 
couple of common features, namely, utter indifference to the spirit 
and pedantic enslavement to the letter of the law. That is the 
blight of the Bar; for, it must be borne in mind that there is an 
organic connection between the judicial system of this country and 
that of the United States. Our American cousins followed our 
method of appointing Judges—at least those of the higher grades 
The same method obtains in India, with the interesting exception 
of the Civilian Judges, to whom we shall return presently. 

To begin with this country. The traditions of our Bench for 
centuries past have been of the most honourable description. _Its 
integrity is undisputed and indisputable. Venality is unknown. 
And yet these admirable characteristics by no means cover the 
whole judicial field ; nor do they refer to specially judicial qualities. 
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These are a keen appreciation of, and an unswerving loyalty to, the 
spirit of the law, which is justice; combined with an unfaltering 
determination to keep the letter in due subordination. The in- 
estimable judicial faculty has a value in the social organism which 
cannot ~be over-estimated. Measured by that standard our bar- 
rister judges are frequently found to be perverters, rather than 
administrators, of justice. Our legal history contains innumerable 
instances, but considerations of space limit us to a few representa- 
tive specimens. 

Lord Denman, when a barrister, secured a verdict in a famous 
case, on the ground that a firm described as “ proprietors of a silk- 
and cotton lace manufactory,” should have been described as “ pro- 
prietors of a silk and of a cotton lace manufactory” ; it having been 
ascertain that they made both silk and cotton lace. 

In 1827 a Judge quashed an inquisition for murder, because it 
referred to the jurors as “on their oaths” instead of “on oath.” 

In a later case the Judge held that the omission of the word 
“ewe” was sufficient to invalidate a conviction, because “ewe” as 
well as “ sheep ” was used in the statute. 

In 1849 Lord Cardigan—indicted for firing on Captain Tucker 
in a duel—was acquitted because the Captain’s Christian name was 
wrongly entered in the indictment. 

About the same time an important document was declared null 
and void because the letters “A.D.” were used instead of the words 
“in the year of Our Lord.” 

A beneficiary under a will was deprived of an estate of £14,000 
a year on the ground that a material word had been omitted by the 
conveyancer, although the clearest possible evidence was adduced 
to prove the testator’s wishes. 

In neither case did the unfortunate victim contribute to the 
blunder which proved his undoing. The mistakes were made by 
members of the legal profession, against whom there is practically 
no redress. Considering how wide a door this opens to deliberate 
fraud and conspiracy, it is simply inconceivable that any com- 
munity, not hopelessly lawyer-ridden, should not have risen in 
revolt against it. According to Mr. Lecky, “there is a sort of 
mind that grows so enamoured of the subtleties and technicalities 
of the law, that it delights in the unexpected and unintended results 
to which they lead. I have heard an English Judge say of another, 
long deceased, that he had through this feeling a positive pleasure 
in injustice.” It would be interesting to know whether the decisions 
of this sinister figure are marked “dangerous” in the text-books. 

In 1853 there was a suit before the Court of Chancery, which 
was commenced 20 years previously; in which 30 or 40 counsel 
had been known to appear; in which costs had been incurred to 
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the tune of £70,000, and which was a friendly suit. That con- 
dition of things was accepted by the barrister Judges with the ut- 
most complacency. Did they protest in the name of justice? Quite 
the contrary. A Chancery Judge of the period declared that the 
Court of Chancery was almost immaculate, but there had been “a 
trivial blemish or so in its rate of progress.” 

Nor is there any want of recent instances of the triumph of 
legalism. In one of the first cases heard before the recently 
constituted Court of Criminal Appeal, a conviction for man- 
slaughter was quashed on the following ground. Two savage 
assaults on a little girl had been proved against her own father. 
Soon after the second assault the child died. Unfortunately, the 
Judge in the first instance did not make it clear to the jury that the 
first assault could not be considered to have anything to do with 
the death, because it occurred more than a year and a day pre- 
viously. The Court of Criminal Appeal held that this omission 
amounted to a miscarriage of justice, and set the ruffian at liberty! 

It is time to cross the Atlantic, where we shall find that little 
gratitude is due to this country for that portion of the legal para- 
phernalia concerned with the appointment of Judges. Our method 
has been followed with disastrous results. During his term of 
office, Mr. Roosevelt inveighed repeatedly against the hair-splitting 
technicalities of the Bench. The barrister-Judges sustain every 
objection that deals with the very slightest departure from routine, 
however shadowy and unsubstantial. In a recent case, in San 
Francisco, it took 91 days to constitute a jury; no fewer than 2630 
names were called over before the hearing could proceed. Ina 
still more recent instance an Anti-gambling Act has been rendered 
nugatory by a Judge holding that it is not the fact of the bet being 
laid, but its registration, which constitutes contravention. “We all 
know,” said Mr. Roosevelt, at Harvard, “that as things actually 
are, many of the most influential and most highly remunerated 
members of the Bar, in every centre of wealth, make it their special 
task to work out bold and ingenious schemes by which their 
wealthy clients, individual or corporate, can evade the laws which 
were made in the interest of the public, to regulate the uses of 
predatory wealth.” The Bar being the nursery for the Bench, 
what can be expected of the barrister Judges of the future? 

Our readers will observe that the legalism which is indigenous 
in this country has a tendency to assume the malignant form of 
“ légalitis” on being transplanted in the United States, owing to 
the strength of temptation, and the weakness of the Press and of 
public opinion. In the “Valour of Ignorance,” Homer Lea declares 
that “crime in the United States has become multitudinous and 
rampant, the Germans exceeding all other foreigners in crimi- 
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nality, whereas in their native land, under a form of Government 
suited to them, crime is reduced to a minimum.” We are doing no 
violence to our author in suggesting that for “a form of Govern- 
ment” we should read “a judicial system ”—a system which re- 
moves the fascination of a gamble from crime; a system which 
provides the best of all deterrents to crime, namely, the certainty 
of punishment. Here we have conclusive evidence regarding the 
merits of the judicial system of the United States—which is our 
own, with its inherent vices developed into a crop of rank abuses 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. It will not escape the atten- 
tion of our readers that the German system, on the other hand, is” 
on all fours with the Indian experiments as regards the recruitment 
of Judges who are specially trained for judicial duties. They have 
never been advocates. 

We now approach the most interesting portion of our task— 
that which is concerned with India. Our first witness is the late 
Sir Ashley Eden. When examined before a Commission, he was 
asked whether he would prefer to be tried before a barrister-Judge 
or before a Civilian. He replied, “ That would depend on whether 
he was innocent or guilty. If guilty, he would prefer to be tried 
by a barrister-Judge fresh from England. But if innocent, he 
would choose as the arbiter of his fate a Civilian, with long ex- 
perience of the country, and accustomed to weighing the evidence 
of native witnesses.” Our next witness is Sir Robert Fulton, 
LL.D. The following is an extract from his paper, already men- 
tioned: “No Civilian Judge, I venture to say, could or would 
have observed, when the decision of a case turned on the inter- 
pretation of a simple vernacular expression in everyday use, ‘In 
this matter I am in the hands of my learned Indian colleague.’ I 
once asked a Calcutta merchant what he would do if no more Civi- 
lian Judges were appointed to the Calcutta High Court. His 
answer was, “I would close my firm, and withdraw my capital from 
India.’” In a note appended to the discussion, Sir Robert says: 
“TI joined the High Court of Calcutta in 1888, and sat with the 
Chief Justice of Bengal on the Criminal Bench. One of the cases 
we heard was an appeal by a prisoner who had been convicted by 
the Sessions Judge at Patna and a jury, of the embezzlement of 
certain ornaments which had been entrusted to him. It was well 
proved that he had received the ornaments, but it could not be 
shown what he had done with them. He, however, denied their 
receipt, and, of course, refused to return them. The Chief Justice 
considered that the conviction was bad. I maintained that it was 
good. The Chief Justice told me he did not feel confident he was 
right because during his practice at the Bar he had only been 
engaged in four criminal cases. He therefore called in Mr. Justice 
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Wilson (now the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Wilson) to settle our 
difference of opinion. Mr. Justice Wilson heard the counsel for 
the appellant, for about two minutes, and then addressing him, 
according to custom, as if he were his client, he said, ‘ You have 
not only committed embezzlement, but you are committing it now.” 
The Chief whispered to me, ‘ We had better have a fresh trial.” 
Some years ago, Sir Robert continues, “I presided over the 
Criminal Bench. One of my barrister colleagues (and a most 
charming colleague he was), said he wished to sit with me, as he had 
no experience of criminal work. I readily agreed, and we sat 
together for a fortnight, after which the Bench had to be broken 
up, my colleague having been appointed Chief Justice of the High 
Court of another Province. In all the cases which have called 
forth public criticism during the last twenty years, the presiding 
Judges were not Civilians.” No fewer than seven notorious cases 
are enumerated. 

In the discussion on Sir Robert’s paper, Sir Frederick Fryer, 
K.C.S.I., said: “When the Chief Court was first established in 
Burma, there was a great agitation, particularly in Rangoon, as to 
the appointment of the Chief Judge. The Secretary of State ap- 
pointed a Civilian, on the advice of a distinguished ex-Chief Jus- 
tice, on the ground that he knew the country and the people better 
than a barrisetr would have done, and that in a newly-annexed 
province where much work had to be done in constituting Courts 
and training Judges, in the interior, a Chief Judge who knew the 
people and the language was desirable. That Chief Judge had 
been succeeded by two Civilians, but now a barrister had been 
appointed.” 

The following extract is from “ Indian Courts and Indian Un- 
rest,” an article which appeared in the number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly above mentioned. “More than ever during the last 
portion of the nineteenth century was the old contrast between 
law and justice emphasized in Bengal. I have heard it seriously 
argued that when law and justice came in conflict, it is better that 
the letter should prevail. This may be true in a country like Eng- 
land—lI offer no opinion on the point—but for such an idea to get 
abroad in a country like India, would be a serious evil. And before 
I left the country it had got abroad, and was deeply resented. Let 
me quote an example. In one of the districts in which I served 
there was a professional thief. He was protected by a rich and 
influential landholder, who profited by receiving the stolen pro- 
perty. Everyone who knows India will recognize the difficulty of 
obtaining evidence against such a receiver, but the thief was caught 
more than once, and was convicted more than once of housebreak- 
ing. Each time the landlord’s money was able to get him released 
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on appeal, ready for fresh crime. One day the body of the thief 
was found outside the village. The people had evidently taken 
counsel together, and determined to put a stop to his depredations. 
This story brings us to the main defect of the Indian criminal 
system—the endless appeals. No decision is final. An injured 
person, generally some poor cultivator, may have to travel on foot 
some 300 or 400 miles, spend weeks in a strange city among people 
speaking a foreign language, and waste large sums of money in 
defending a perfectly just decision, which the law had specially 
declared to be final. Such a man, whose income may be a few 
pence a day, has no means for doing this. The rich offender, on 
the other hand, pours out money, employs powerful advocates, and 
wins his case in the enforced absence of the man he has injured. 
We used to say in our talk amongst ourselves that the Calcutta 
High Court was an excellent Court for the protection of the rich 
against the poor. A prolonged and intricate procedure has to be 
followed, with the ‘knowledge that the slightest carelessness or 
omission will be a ground of appeal. In order to secure the most 
perfect legality, the High Court insists on the payment of tithe of 
mint and anise and cumin, thirigs which the lower orders of the 
lawyer class have made more important than judgment and mercy. 
In my days, no magistrate could feel that he was trusted by the 
appellate Courts. Distrust bred distrust, and it often happened 
that the guiding motive of a decision was not what the magistrate 
thought was proved, but what he thought the appellate Court would 
say. The result of all this was that we district officers felt that we 
were losing our hold of the people. We foresaw what was coming, 
and what we expected has come. With the noblest intentions the 
High Court has unwittingly substituted the reign of law—“the raj 
of the wakil”—for the reign of Justice.’ 

It is possible that some of our readers may imagine they detect 
a certain animus in the above extract, owing to the fact that the 
writer was frequently reversed by the High Court. In order to 
show that his views are fully borne out by independent observers, 
we give further evidence which will serve to bring the subject up- 
to-date. 

In a paper on the Punjab, read before the Royal Society of 
Arts, on December 8th, 1899, by Sir James Wilson, K.C.S.L., the 
following significant passage occuts: “The criminal law requires 
strengthening, not only against noisy demagogues, who attempt to 
mislead the ignorant populace, but also against the ordinary crimi- 
nal who—too often—escapes punishment by taking advantage of 
legal technicalities. If too many people known to be guilty evade 
the law, what becomes of the feeling of general security?” What 
indeed! 
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In reporting the Deccan murder by telegraph on Dec. 26th, 
1909, the Bombay correspondent of the Times said: “It is thought 
that the Government should plant a heavy punitive police on the 
community, and, above all, that none of the guilty should escape on 
legal technicalities.” 

Our last witness is M. Joseph Chailley, author of “ Adminis- 
trative Problems in British India.” (Macmillan, 1909). This 
friendly critic writes: “ Now-a-days, litigation has become a mania, 
and at the same time a speculation. A bold man uses it as a 
counter in his game, either to terrify his adversary by the prospect 
of heavy costs and long delays, or in reliance upon the possible 
inconsistencies of the Courts, and the uncertainty of their decisions. 
In a country like India, security and justice are the first boons that 
the people await and demand. Inexplicable acquittals encourage 
crime and ruin the prestige of the dominant race. Now frequent 
acquittals of this sort are caused by the exigency of the High and 
the Chief Courts in matters of evidence. The lower tribunals con- 
tent themselves with proofs which rest on what one may call com- 
mon sense. But the superior Courts have a higher standard, which 
often renders conviction impossible. The inferior tribunals in 
turn, seeing their convictions set aside, set up like exigencies, with 
the result that the criminals profit, and public security is menaced. 
The magistrates are indignant, and the executive, at least in some 
of the provinces, asks for remedies. It is supported by the bulk of 
native opinion, but not by the Babus, the men of the University, 
and the Bar, and the evil will constantly increase. A very intelli- 
gent native magistrate wrote as follows from the west of India, on 
the subject of offences which the official report classed as un- 
detected: “It is only technically that such cases can be classed 
as undetected. The people know perfectly well who committed 
these crimes, and for what motive. They have no doubt on the 
subject, and an informal jury, composed of the native landowners, 
would at once return verdicts of guilty. Proofs thus given of the 
powerlessness of the law to inspire confidence in the population, 
and to intimidate malefactors, have increased criminality and mul- 
tiplied murders. They show too clearly that the law in its present 
condition is not respected, and that its restrained influence is under- 
going a grave diminution in regard to serious crime.” “ The rise in 
crime,” says our author in another passage, “is due to the indul- 
gence of the Courts, the cleverness of the lawyers, and defects of 
procedure. The laws are badly adapted to the condition of the 
people. A too complicated procedure, with its elaborate precau- 
tions, benefits the rich and cunning at the expense of the mass of 
the people. Legality and formalism have triumphed, and the 
people are resigned.” 
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We have now provided our readers with abundant data where- 
with to furnish an answer to the query, “Wherein consists the 
superiority of the barrister Judge to his Civilian colleague ?” 

It consists in the fact that the barrister-Judge orders fresh 
trials, multiplies appeals, and generally subserves the interests of 
legalism which are those of the legal caste. If the reign of law be 
our ideal, then the superiority of the Barrister-Judge is unquestion- 
able. But if we desire the reign of justice and the welfare of the 
community, then we are compelled to regard the alleged superiority 
of the Barrister- Judge as one of the most audacious, one of the most 
mischievous fictions ever promulgated. There are picturesque 
fables to which it is well to accord a certain measure of indulgence ; 
but this is not one of them. 


III. 


We shall not invite our readers, who have accompanied us so 
far to rest content with scoring a debating point on a piece of 
destructive criticism. We find small pleasure in demolition, except 
in so far as it makes room for construction; and for that purpose 
the demolition must needs be complete. The Barrister-Judge, 
shorn of his pretensions to superiority, is a pathetic figure. Learned, 
upright, and honourable, he is too frequently found on the side of 
the oppressor. This is the irremediable result of his training. He 
is utterly unable to free himself from the trammels of the Bar. That 
forecast we considered probable on a friori grounds; it has re- 
ceived abundant confirmation in this country, the United States, 
and India. Legalism has become a species of nightmare even to 
Europeans in India. Whenever a fresh case of assassination 
occurs, the first thought that presents itself to their minds is that 
the murderer will probably escape on a technicality. We read in 
the public press on November 27th, that a year and a half after 
the trial began, the High Court of Appeal in Calcutta gave judg- 
ment on the anarchist conspirators who were arrested after the 
murder of the Kennedy ladies in May, 1908. Through a technical 
informality the two chief criminals have escaped the death sen- 
tence. The barrister Judge, in India, is a pathetic figure, because 
he is engaged, through no fault of his own, in a rivalry, an unworthy 
rivalry, in sophistries and subtleties, with a race incomparably more 
subtle than his own. In that rivalry he has been worsted, to the 
grave detriment of the Government of India. He plays unwittingly 
into the hands of adepts, who have added every resource of Wes- 
tern chicane to Oriental duplicity, under the double inducement of 
filthy lucre and disloyal motives. M. Chailley predicts that the 
evil will constantly increase. Greatly as we respect him as an 
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observer, we decline to accept him as a prophet. We refuse to 
believe that the Government of India, and the Government and 
people of this country will say “ Perish India,” fold their arms, 
and leave the greatest and most beneficent experiment in history 
to the tender mercies of the Babus and the Bar. 

A remedial policy is ready to our hand. It is the gradual 
but complete supersession of the barrister-judge. He has been 
tried and found wanting. He is not personally to blame. He is 
the victim of a vicious system. He is caught in a movement of 
mechanism which is not part of the mills of God. Specimens of 
the flour prove it conclusively. England is the mother of Parlia- 
ments; she is also the mother of legalism. But if England has 
unconsciously provided the bane, India has found the antidote. It 
is the Civilian Bench. This experiment has been tried under 
conditions which were often deliberately hostile, covertly, if not 
openly. The “failures” of the Executive have not infrequently 
been inflicted on the judicial branch in the past. And yet in 
spite of that handicap, its record recommends it. We have seen 
a glimpse of the unequal struggle carried on by its members, 
whose statements are amply confirmed by an observer, who has 
neither grievances to ventilate nor axes to grind. The disloyal 
intriguers in India know well that the Civilian Judge is the true 
friend of the dumb millions of their countrymen. The knowledge 
but serves to embitter their hostility, which is really the best 
testimonial possible to the beneficence of an institution guaran- 
teed by the experience of the ancient and the modern world. We 
shall see presently that a prominent exception, the United States, 
according to a recent observer, drives home the argument. The 
three countries which suffer from the same ailment in different 
degrees of malignancy are on an entirely different footing. In 
this country legalism is always with us. We are accustomed to 
it. It has triumphed, and we are resigned. We shall consider 
some of its intimate aspects anon. We tolerate them as we do 
the measles, which is a deadly disease among South Sea Islanders. 
Although we introduced legalism to the United States, we are no 
longer responsible for its ravages. But our responsibility as 
regards India, cannot be evaded under any pretext whatsoever. 
Competent critics who have our interests at heart declare that our 
prestige is being ruined, the hitherto firm foundations of our 
rule undermined by legalism. An efficient remedy has been 
found. How long shall we hesitate to apply it? An intelligent 
view of self-interest equally with the demands of justice—whose 
seat has been usurped—warns us that the Indian Empire must 
not be sacrificed to the vested interests of the legal caste. The 
epitaph of our rule must not be read in the words, “ Sacrificed to 
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the Babus and the Bar.” The Civilian Bench must be granted 
the status which it deserves. Its prizes, its prospects, its emolu- 
ments must be equal to those of the executive branch. It must 
no longer be the Cinderella of the Civil Service. Special provision 
must be made for the training of its members on the lines adopted 
in France and Germany. These include acquaintance with the 
methods of the Bar, but they definitely, and in set terms, exclude 
advocacy. 


IV. 


Ex-President Roosevelt has recently made an admirable 
speech on Egyptian politics. We waive the question of inter- 
national etiquette. We are not disposed to make reproaches 
against a man who rouses us from sleep, even with a slight 
excess of vigour, when the house is in flames. We consider Mr. 
Roosevelt a sincere friend of this country, and so grateful are we 
to him that we cannot do better than follow such an excellent 
example, and offer the United States disinterested advice. We 
are confident that we shall merit Mr. Roosevelt’s approval in sug- 
gesting to his fellow citizens that they will do well to reconsider 
the whole question of the recruitment of the Bench, and provide 
machinery for giving candidates for judicial duties a training 
distinct and separate from that which they find at the Bar. This 
advice is dictated by no meddlesome spirit, still less by a senti- 
ment of complacent superiority. On the contrary, it is inspired 
by a recognition of the fact that we in this country are responsible 
for the origin—if not for the development—of legalism under 
which the United States are suffering grievously. That the 
disease exists in a peculiarly malignant form is admitted and 
deplored by Mr. Croly, who has made a careful study of the sub- 
ject. In the “ Promise of American Life,” published recently, ke 
writes: “The criminal laws have been so carefully framed 
aud so admirably expounded for the benefit of the lawyers and 
their clients, the malefactors,that a very large proportion of 
American murderers escape the proper punishment of their acts; 
and these dubious and dilatory judicial methods are 
undoubtedly one effective cause of the prevalence of lynching in 
the South.” Mr. Croly has answered our query as to what may 
be expected from the Bench in the United States. It is power- 
less against the wiles of the Bar. It is bound in the fetters of its 
past. The habits of the Bar cannot be put off like a garment ; 
on the contrary, they become a veritable shirt of Nessus. The 
frequency and immunity of crime is not only a source of national 
demoralisation, but it constantly jeopardises international rela- 
tions. The author of the “Valour of Ignorance,” sounds a note 
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of warning to his fellow citizens in the following passage: “ Denial 
of obedience to law may occur collectively as well as individually, 
if tendency to crime in the individual be prevalent. When it 
occurs collectively, by a section of the nation against the whole, it 
is rebellion; when it occurs collectively against international law 
and usage, it is war. The origin of the collective refusal of a 
nation to obey international law is very little removed, if at all, 
from the breaking of a local law by an individual, which is called 
a crime. It can be justly said that the criminality of a nation is 
a true index of the proportionate probabilities of war having its 
cause in the acts and passions of people. . . The predisposing 
causes of a war with Japan are inherent in the acts of a portion 
of our population. The Japanese are disfranchised and treated 
by the populace, not alone with social unconcern, but indignity. 
-Municipalities direct restrictive ordinances against them, so that 
they become the natural prey, not only of the lawless element, 
but of the police. Their status being already fixed by fublic 
opinion, their voice in protesting against indignities may, in the 
beginning, be vehement, but their protestations soon break away 
in hoarse and broken whispers. They cannot appeal to the 
Courts, where their case may be determined by a jury; for the 
jury being of the people, has already decided that as heathens 
they cannot be believed under oath. It has come to pass on the 
Pacific coast that the word of one occidental is considered more 
worthy of credence than the oaths of an entire colony of orien- 
tals. They have ceased to look for justice in cases determined by 
juries. . . . To expect the Japanese to submit to indignities is to 
be pitifully incomprehensive of their national character. And the 
American people should recognize that it is this cumulative 
memoranda of wrongs that they must, on some certain sombre 
day, make answer to.” 

Onlookers see most of the game, and friends of the United 
States, among whom we reckon ourselves, cannot help consider- 
ing the impotence of the Bench a most alarming symptom. In 
the words of Scripture, the Judges “are dumb dogs which cannot 
bark.” They are largely responsible for the conditions forming 
the subject matter of the grave indictment we have quoted. All 
well-wishers of Anglo-Saxondom are keenly interested in arrest- 
ing abuses fraught with such possibilities of disaster. A vicious 
system, more than the individual judges, is to blame. Their 
training unfits them from being a salutary check on the divaga- 
tions of the Bar. The process of demoralisation goes on like a 
creeping paralysis of justice, until its administration is prostituted 
to every legal quibble, every powerful interest, every ebullition of 
popular feeling. Of all the problems now pressing for solution 
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in the United States none are more urgent than a root and branch 
reform of the judiciary. Therein would be found the promise and 
potency of a regeneration which would rejoice the hearts of the 
friends of the great Republic, and of all those who do not desire 
to precipitate an universal conflagration. 

If the case for Civilian Judges in India and the United States 
has carried conviction to the minds of our readers, they may well 
ask why such a boon should be denied to the country? We are 
constantly tinkering with legal reform, but any satisfactory, sys- 
tematic overhaul of form or substance, or phraseology or pro- 
cedure is hardly to be expected, having regard to the power and ° 
hostility of vested interests, and the apathy of the public. 

Foreign observers have cudgelled their brains, and woven the 
most fantastic theories to explain why such extraordinary privi- 
leges are accorded to the legal caste in this country. It is the 
paradise of the advocate. Other communities have striven to 
guard the occupants of the Bench from being infected by the 
atmosphere of the Bar, whereas we are so enamoured of the arts 
of advocacy that we insist on all our Judges being advocates for 
the best part of their lives! This is a way of saying, “Legalism, 
be thou our good!” The intimate connection of the three 
branches of the legal profession has no parallel outside Anglo- 
Saxon communities. The solicitor makes the barrister in the 
sense of giving him his first opportunities, and then, by a process 
of abscission, the Bar produces the Bench. Three in one and 
one in three! The privileges and prerogatives of the occupants 
of our Bench are a source of wonder to our foreign critics. There 
is no grading, according to seniority, such as obtains elsewhere 
All Judges are highly paid, although their inefficiency may be a 
by-word in the Courts; their retirement and pension rules are the 
envy of every service in the world; as for their holidays, they 
approach a full third of the usual working year! 

And yet, notwithstanding appearances, which have misled 
foreign observers, our public has no specially fervent love for the 
legal caste, nor has it ever set about deliberately to molly-coddle 
and spoil them. On the contrary, it is public indifference which 
has enabled the legal caste to entrench itself behind all kinds of 
privilege. Our predilections—in so far as they travel beyond 
football and cricket—are for politics and constitutional law. 
There we have done admirable work, and found imitators all over 
the world, even in such unpromising quarters as Russia and Turkey. 
While in the domain of what may be called private law, 
we remain babes in swaddling clothes, content to borrow from 
the Romans, disfiguring much of what we annex, and entirely 
omitting some of their best contributions, because the interest of 
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the legal caste would suffer by their adoption. We refer more 
especially to the institution of Family Councils, which play such 
a beneficent part in all communities except our own. That is by 
no means the only instance of a heavy toll to be paid to legalism. 
It is only to a superficial observer that the ailment seems trifling 
as exhibited in this country. True, its ravages are less obvious 
than in the countries to which we have unwittingly exported it. 
Legalism is responsible for the present welter in which we find 
ourselves; we have a legal chaos, it cannot be called a system ; 
the frivolous grounds on which appeals are now multiplied were 
denounced on a recent occasion by Lord Halsbury, whom no one 
will suspect of harbouring revolutionary ideas. He referred to a 
case in which no fewer than five Judges were occupied in hearing 
an appeal. Referring to that case, the Tzmes wrote as follows— 

“From a public point of view the chief interest and value 
of the result is that it will tend to raise the standard of judicial 
directions throughout the country. Already, they are not what 
they were a little time ago—mere rambling and inaccurate 
reminiscences of evidence, confidential soliloguies, or uncritical 
repetition of arguments of a favourite counsel will _not suf fice. 
One thing is clear—things cannot remain as they are; the existing 
system of judicature, superior and inferior, no longer suits the 
country. By universal admission large changes of some sort are 
essential. The fact is that an old order is breaking up; and a 
number of forces, some of them new, are struggling for mas- 
tery.” The italics are ours. 

This is, indeed, a severe shock to our national complacency 
as regards the barrister Bench. We have ventured to point out 
that learned, upright, and honourable men are not necessarily good 
Judges. We have shown that the atmosphere of the Bar is cal- 
culated to smother rather than develop the judicial faculty. We 
now find our cautious criticism strengthened and amplified from 
an authoritative quarter, so that it can no longer be said that our 
Bench is incapable of any improvement whatsoever. 

There is obviously great room for improvement, and we ask 
our readers whether anything can be more evident than to look 
for that improvement in a method of training directed specially 
to the performance of judicial functions, not to duties which are 
diametrically opposed to them. Among the new forces strugg- 
ling for mastery, there is no saner proposal than that we should 
return to the wisdom of antiquity, and the practice of the most 
enlightened communities of to-day. Why is litigation more com- 
plicated, more uncertain, and more expensive, in the British Em- 
pire, and the United States, than in equally civilized communities 
elsewhere? The foregoing pages have supplied a complete answer 
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to the query. The barrister-judge has been tried in India, in 
America, and in England. He has often been good in spite of 
the system of selection. Oftener still his history has been one of 
good raw material, undeveloped by his training, when not abso- 
lutely spoilt by it. Strenuous times are upon us. Let us have 
done with haphazard methods. A body of specially trained 
students, to constitute a Civilian Bench, should be an inestimable 
boon for the country, They would begin their duties as magis- 
trates, and be graded according to merit and service for promotion 
to the senior Bench. The time-honoured objection that the 
Civilian Judge would fall an easy victim to the wiles of the Bar is — 
no longer tenable. The experience of India proves that it is 
precisely the barrister-judge who appears to disadvantage in this 
respect. Moreover, those who deem it essential that judges should 
have practised at the Bar for their own protection from snares, 
cannot avoid the admission that juries need this protection as 
much as judges. This suggestion opens up a pleasing prospect 
of employment for the briefless, and has the further advantage of 
permitting other citizens to pursue their avocations undisturbed 
by jury service. There are, however, grave objections to profes- 
sional jurors. 

With the creation of a Civilian Bench, a whole crop of abuses 
would disappear. We refer to preposterous decisions which have 
involved innocent people in ruin owing to the blunder of a con- 
veyancer in omitting a single letter, in inserting “ A.D.” for “anno 
domini,” etc. This is the midsummer madness of technicality. 
It proceeds upon the principle which is the pilot star of the 
barrister Bench, that “the true question is not what the testator 
intended, but what is the meaning of the words of the will.” In- 
stances of defective attestation are not infrequent, and although 
the mistakes are, nine times out of ten, due to solicitors, bene- 
ficiaries are subjected to heavy loss—sometimes amounting to 
absolute ruin—through no fault of their own. 

To take one case of recent occurrence: The husband of a 
beneficiary was invited by the solicitor to witness a will. Com- 
plying, he annulled his wife’s legacy—a considerable sum. Will 
it be believed that our barrister-judges have held, time and again, 
that there is no redress whatsoever for this victim of legal in- 
competence? That there is no contract with the beneficiary, but 
only with the departed! This is an admirable example of the 
reign of law, and the denial of justice. In France or Germany, 
the matter would be settled in an hour by a Family Council; 
there being no allegation of fraud. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that the Lord 
Chief Justice did the proposal for a Civilian Bench the honour to 
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refer to it on a recent occasion in a public speech. His Lordship 
gave it as his deliberate opinion that the high esteem in which 
the occupants of the Bench were held in this country was largely 
due to their training at the Bar. 

It may not be considered irrelevant to quote another of Lord 
Alverstone’s speeches, as reported in the Daily Mail of Nov. 2nd 
last. The Lord Chief Justice said: “He had endeavoured in 
days gone by to represent, or misrepresent, the views of the law 
according to the side he was on” (laughter). 

It would be churlish to fasten a charge of cynicism on a jest 
in an after-dinner speech. At the same time, the facility with 
which such jokes rise to legal lips is not without its lesson for the 
layman. There is such a refreshing freedom from prejudice ; 
such a rollicking devil-may-care indifference as to whether justice 
or injustice has been done! That is the result of long practice 
at the Bar. One may well wonder how many verdicts the great 
forensic gifts of Lord Alverstone snatched from weak judges and 
somnolent juries when he misrepresented the views of the law 
with befitting solemnity. Where are those parties now? When 
the consequences to unfortunate but deserving suitors are borne 
in mind, it becomes an extremely interesting psychological pro- 
blem how the deliberate endeavour to perpetrate injustice under 
forms of law can become the everyday occupation of upright and 
honourable men, without calling up a becoming shade of regret 
on reflection. 

Quite possibly, Lord Alverstone is correctly interpreting the 
opinion of the English public which, overlooking the refinements 
just mentioned, find in the mere fact of their having practised at 
the Bar an especial reason for respecting our Judges. But we 
suggest, with all respect, that the public would be in a better 
position to reconsider the faith—or the fetish—that is in them if 
they had opportunities of comparing the work of Judges who 
have, with the work of those who have not, practised at the Bar. 
The Anglo-Indian public have had such opportunities. 


ANGLO-INDIAN. 





ARE NOT THE IRISH A BEER- 
DRINKING PEOPLE ? 


II. 


THE persistency with which it is contended that the Irish people 
are inveterate whiskey drinkers, with a distinct antipathy to stout 
and porter, still continues. There are, however, some noteworthy 
protestaticns, chief amongst them being the following pronounce- 
ment from Mr. John Dillon, M.P., delivered in the House of Com- 
mons on 4th July last (four days after the appearance of the last 
number of the Westminster Review), and from which the following 
is an extract :— 


“ There is another point, and that is, that Ireland has been 
steadily and very rapidly becoming a beer-drinking country. It 
has generally been understood hitherto that Scotland and Ire- 
land were whiskey drinking countries, and that England drank 
mostly beer. This was the case until fifteen years ago, but 
Ireland has rapidly become a beer-drinking country, and the 
consumption of spirits has been falling rapidly, owing to the 
consumption of Guinness’s porter, and other beers.” 


But, as a matter of fact, the change from spirit-drinking to 
beer-drinking, has been going on rapidly and uninterruptedly in 
Ireland for the last half-century. In 1895 the Financial Relations 
Commission was officially informed that during the fourteen years 
then ending, the consumption of spirits in Ireland had declined 18 
per cent., that of beer having increased by nearly one-half! Yet 
Mr. John Redmond, M.P. (a Member of the Commission), ignored 
this evidence altogether in his speech in the House of Commons on 
June roth, 1909 :— 


“ Whiskey is the drink largely consumed in Ireland. Beer 
is the way alcohol is taken in England. Exempt Ireland from 
the whiskey tax and licence proposals. Zax beer instead of 
whiskey.” 


Even Mr. John Dillon, M.P., on the same occasion, said (ad- 
dressing Mr. Lloyd George): “Why not tax beer?” 
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In his 4th July speech, from which we have just quoted, Mr. 
John Dillon, M.P., with reference to his admission relative to the 
recently acquired beer-drinking proclivities of his countrymen, told 
this House of Commons audience that they would be astonished, if 
they had the figures on that matter! 


As a preface to them, however, we append the following very 
learned argument from that very learned gentleman, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, K.C., M.P., in the House of Commons, 24th May, 1¢09:— 


“T would ask why, if I drink a glass of whiskey, and paid 
44d. for it, I only get for the 43d. a 4d. worth of value, and 
4d. goes to the Government, but if I drink 43d. worth of beer 
I get fourpenny-worth, and 3d. only goes to the Government ? 
Can anyone justify a system of taxation under which an Eng- 
lishman can satisfy his alcoholic thirst, and out of nine half- 
pennyworths that he consumes, only one goes to the Govern- 
ment, while the Irish drinker, spending the same sum, and 
out of it eight halfpennies go into the pockets of the Govern- 
ment, and only a halfpenny into the pockets of the manufac- 
turer. How can you defend that? If you had said all rcund: 
“We must find taxes somehow, and we will put them equally 
on beer and whiskey,” we might have grumbled, but, at any 
rate, we should have had to acknowledge that it is fairplay. 
When we find you exempting the English working man and 
taxing the Irish working man, I ask, why not tax the English- 
man’s cheese? We do not eat cheese in Ireland.” 


After this very learned and elaborate example of what is 
known as begging the question, we append the figures which Mr. 
John Dillon so very rightly informed the House of Commons would 
astonish them if they had them :— 


IRELAND. 


Population Beer Production 
Estimated. Gallons. 


4,502,401 105,004,800. 
100,876,068. 
112,634,496. 
4.432,274 115,720,128. 
4,413,658 110,674,152. 
4,402,182 121,377,384. 
4,391,505 115,414,920. 
117,911,124. 
122,248,296. 
4:371,455 123,639,300. 
4,37 1,035 120,647,736. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Population 
Estimated. 


4,390,530 


ENGLAND. 


31,881,365 
32,240,187 
32,621,263 
32,007,626 


Beer Production 


Gallons 


77,937,588. 
77,022,444. 
77,075,040. 
745739,492. 
60,835,716. 
67,607,208. 
65,271,924 
65,718,036. 
65,217,312. 
65,227,320. 
62,297,892. 


1,126,715,040 
1,1 50,010,604. 
1,128,391,740. 
1,106,022,402. 


1,105,723,200. 
1,082,656,008. 
1,057,867,488 
1,044,304,308. 
1,040,21 7,660. 
1,052,824,320. 
1,017,591,660. 


33,378,338 
33,763,434 


34,547,016 
34,045,600 
35,348,780 
35,748,780 


It will be observed that in Ireland, while the population has 
steadily declined, the production of beer, and, of course, also the 
consumption, has steadily increased. In Scotland, and also in Eng- 
land, the reverse is the case, the population steadily increasing and 
the beer production declining. 

From the tables given it is easily ascertainable that in 1899 
the population of Ireland was one-ninth of that of the United King- 
dom, and its beer production one-twelfth; and that in 1909 its 
population was one-tenth, and its beer production ome-ninth! As 
things at present stand, the Irish drink double as much beer as the 
Scotch, and nearly as much per head of population as the English, 
with the very brightest prospect of being ultimately as much ahead 
of the English in this respect as the Bavarians are of the Prussians 
and other Germans and of the world. 

The following table (constructed from the foregoing), shows 
the annual production of duty-paid beer per head of population. 
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We give also the consumption per head from the Inland Revenue 
returns, but for the United Kingdom only—the Commissioners be- 
ing unable to give the quantities exported, and the quantities ex- 
changed, for the three kingdoms separately :— 


GALLONS OF BEER PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
Ireland. Scotland. England. United Kingdom. 


SUG «..*' MGR .. WIS 
1900 ... 2459 ... 17.49 
9908 . oo. BER w..- a 
1902... 26.11 ... 16.49 
SOON ie SRR «ne TS 
pas -s. SSF ... 166 
1905 ... 26.28 ... 13.96 
1906... 26.87 ... 13.90 
1907 ... 27.93 ... 13,66 
1908 ... 2828 ... 13.51 
1909 ... 27.590 «... 12.77 


On the subject of beer exemption, while Scotland has a 
marked grievance against England, and also against Ireland, Ireland 
has only the flimsiest grievance even against England. But as the 
official Irish grievance relative to beer-exemption and all other 
forms of Budget-making, is not Ireland versus England, but Ireland 
versus England and Scotland, or, in other words, Great Britain, 
we append the following statement for the year ending 31st 
March, 1909 for what Irishmen of the patriotic variety are so fond 
of referring to as the /wo countries: 


Population. Beer Production Gallons 
Gallons. per head. 


/ 1909. 
Great Britain ... 40,626,428 ... 1,017,591,660 ... 26.58 
Ireland 4:371,035 ... 120,647,736 ... 27.59 


The net receipts for beer duty were wrongly printed in the 
last issue, and should have read as follows :— 


Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. 
1898-99. £10,453,319 £052,431 £980,072 
1908-09. £10,793,188 £604,882 ....... £1,293,262. 


T. GALLOWAY RIGG. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CIVILISED TO 
THE UNCIVILISED. 


REASON is a comprehensive term, and is therefore somewhat 
vague. Fundamentally, it is the awakening of the mind to the 
idea of “causation”—the acquisition of the capacity to ask the 
questions “how” and “why.” It is also that function or capacity 
that tries to answer these questions. The term is used for several 
other powers or acquisitions of the mind, but they are all connected 
with and spring from these two, with which alone we are concerned 
in this article. 

In the capacity of seeking answers to its questions, reason is 
in the sorry plight of a craftsman or artificer without materials for 
his skill to fashion into articles of use and ornament. Genius 
would be of no use to a builder, if there were no stones, timber, or 
metal for his use. Skill and craft imply raw materials as necessary 
cerrelatives. Moreover, the dependence is two-fold; firstly, 
material is necessary to acquire the skill, and secondly to be used 
when acquired. This is just the condition or predicament of infant 
reason. To answer its questions, “how” and “why,” it requires 
“knowledge,” as its raw material, without which it can forge or 
fashion no answer. 

But what is knowledge? It is human experience, individual 
and collective. At first knowledge comprised only the contents of 
consciousness ; but the gift of memory increased the store by in- 
cluding a certain amount of past experience. And when language 
was evolved, man was enabled to store and transmit some of the 
experience of others. It is thus accumulated experience that is 
now generally denoted by knowledge. This is reason’s raw 
material; to try to answer its questions without it, would be not 
only “to make bricks without straw,” but even without clay. The 
analogy extends even unto details. Manufactured articles depend 
not only upon a supply of material, but upon its character and 
quality. No amount of skill will turn out a golden trinket from 
brass, or a rosewood suite from common deal; neither can reason 
elaborate true theories from false ideas, and illusions. The quality 
of the material determines absolutely the character of the product. 
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We wish now to consider the plight of primitive or savage 
man in the light of the foregoing remarks. My object is to draw 
attention to the dire consequences which have befallen the race of 
man, through this dependence of reason upon knowledge to answer 
its questions “how” and “why.” At first, reason had little or no 
material to work upon, and what little it had was of bad quality. 
For the evidence of the senses was superficial, defective, and 
deceptive, and reason was as yet too young to correct this evidence ; 
so that illusions took the same rank as realities. It was, therefore, 
impossible for reason to forge true answers to its questions. Again, 
it did not know how to set about obtaining true answers. It took 
myriads of years of groping and blundering, with bleeding hands 
and feet, before it stumbled into the idea of interrogating nature 
herself for answers, and—not without much more tribulation—into 
the right way of doing it. Thus before reason could answer its 
own questions, it had not only to manufacture the material out of 
which they were to be forged, but had to find out how this could be 
done. 

But man’s plight was still more sorry and helpless. The idea 
of causation awoke, no doubt, in muscular experience. Being 
conscious of muscular effort simultaneously with seeing a result, 
the ideas of “ cause” and “ effect” arose in the mind. But as man 
had no other experience of cause, his idea of causation remained 
associated with animate beings for untold ages. So the infant 
reason began to work on this scanty material, from which it framed 
answers to the “how” and “why” of all the mysterious problems 
around it. 

Reason’s first canon was, “To be alike is to be the same.” 
Similar results must be due to similar causes. Man, therefore, 
bade his imagination to people the earth with beings like himself, 
behind all phenomena, to act as causes. In the absence of a 
supernatural revelation or a super-human guide, what else could he 
do? It was all the material he had, from which to elaborate his 
answers. 

But we have not yet sounded the bottom of his plight. Man 
became still more entangled, for, during this process, he was slowly 
evolving language, which is both the ladder and embodiment of 
thought. So reason’s first guesses became embodied in language, 
customs, and beliefs, which man’s fear and selfishness sanctified as 
religion, and which were transmitted under its auspices and authority 
from generation to generation. This was the tragedy of tragedies, 
for it paralysed and strangled the individual reason, and its evolution 
in the race was thus indefinitely arrested. Reason was now like a 
bound giant lying helpless without even freedom to struggle. 


: 
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Before we proceed further, let us take an illustrative example 
of the process. Thunder was a natural phenomenon, and as full 
of mystery as any other. It roared, and the lightning flashed. 
Reason ejaculated its “how” and “why.” What was it? But 
there was not a shred of human experience that could give even a 
clue to the true solution, so reason had to fall back on its primi- 
tive canon, and, with the aid of the imagination, coined out of what 
knowledge it had an answer that satisfied its yearnings. The 
spectacle of an angry man in a rage, tearing all things around him, 
and inflicting his vengeance on helpless sentient beings, was com- 
mon experience. Reason also knew that the bigger the man, and the 
greater his power, the more terrible was his fury. But the infant 
reason said,as “Like results must have like causes,” there must be 
a big chief up in the sky, and for distinction called it a god. All 
this was so plausible, for when the big chief fumed with rage it 
was only natural that he should hurl his thunderbolts. What was 
more rational, according to the stock of experience upon which the 
reason worked ? 

This mysterious awakening process is recapitulated in the life 
history of every individual. Every normal child, on the attain- 
ment of a certain age, passes through a like period. He gradually 
awakens to the idea of causation. It may be denoted as the 
questioning period. Daily and incessantly he plies his “ what,” 
“how,” and “why,” about every object, event, and phenomenon. 
But there is one vital difference, for in the case of the child there is 
some one to answer. The race had none, but it needed it as much 
as the child; and the result has been as tragical to the race as it 
would be to the child if there were no one to answer his queries, 
and no one to warn and instruct him. Even the tragical effects 
upon the race are partly transmitted in these very answers, warn- 
ings, and instructions—such is the inter-relation between the 
individual and the race. 

It will now be evident how it was that man’s existence has 
been one continuous martyrdom, from the time he awoke to self- 
consciousness. It is impossible to conceive of a being in a more 
dire need of a supernatural revelation or super-human guide: for an 
intellect that was sufficiently awake to ask “how” and “why” to 
all the forces that cursed or blessed it every moment of its life, 
and yet was not provided with materials or with a guide how to find 
the materials to answer these questions, contained within itself the 
elements of a tragedy. It was as if nature had brought forth mam- 
malian offsprings, as we know them, but had neglected to provide 
their mothers with mammal glands. 

But now one part of the race is “ adult,” while the other is still 
in a state of childhood. One section has found out true causation 
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in a million and one cases, and for that reason is called “civilised” ; 
the other as yet knows little of cause and effect beyond the ex- 
perience of them in muscular effort. Civilised humanity could, 
therefore, act as real “ super-man” or “ divine revealer,” as parent 
and teacher—to the “infant” heathen. And one would fancy that 
the tragedy of its own endless wanderings in the wilderness would 
awaken its sympathy, and make it anxious to act as parent, re- 
. vealer, and guide to its benighted brother. But, miradile dictu, 
instead of that, it spends annually vast sums of money to organise 
missions to induce the poor benighted to change one superstition 
for another. The only fruits of civilisation which are offered him 
are firearms, and social curses like alcohol and opium. 

Such a policy is intellectually insane, and morally infamous. 

If these missions were organised to supply the groping intel- 
lect of the heathen world with the knowledge necessary to bring 
its body and mind into harmony with the environing forces which 
at every instant determine its well-being, it would be acting as the 
herald of light and the embodiment of unselfish love. But by its 
present efforts the civilised world only seeks to renew the lease of 
the heathen’s servitude and renew his chains. 

What the benighted millions want is knowledge—the light of 
reason—and not a new name for darkness. 

KERIDON. 





THE ETHICS OF IBSEN. 


MUCH of what explicit history fails to tell us respecting the pagan 
gotterdimmerung in north and central Europe has recorded itself, 
as it were, hieroglyphically, in those many counterparts of the 
knight Tannhaiiser, that haunt the Gothic medieval mythology. 
Some mental experience passed through at that time by all men, 
corresponding with that dumbly postulated in the legends, must 
surely have prompted the embodiment, in those disconsolate figures, 
of the perennial conflict between paganism and Christianity ; just 
as, in our own day, the renewal of the same psychological contest 
has restored to the wan wraiths of romance a significance withheld 
from the intervening centuries—and even wrought out for us also 
other such figures, this time more clearly in actual flesh and blood. 


Among many to whom one might point in the past half-cen- 
tury, Ibsen, though far from being intrinsically the greatest, pos- 
sesses a peculiar freshness and interest ; for he comes to a problem 
drearily familiar to the more southern thought of his day, with a 
vigour and innocence that ensure from the first some distinction in 
the manner of his handling it. He appears in his early work as 
not unlike a child in whom self-consciousness has just begun its 
gradual awakening—cognizant of little more than that life is 
strangely complicated, ignorant for many years of the precise nature 
of that which was opposing all his impulses. The impulses them- 
selves were definite enough: the fierce joy in quest and conflict, 
inherited from a race that had made its paradise a battle-ground— 
the hatred of all social compromise—the passion for unsparing 
realization of the individual existence ; and lie clearly recorded, for 
all who care to see, in that little frequented gallery of works based 
oa the legends of the saga-time with which lbsen’s dramatic career 
commences; but exactly what attribute of the modern world so 
consistently defied all his attempts—and they were many—at active 
expression of this not intrinsically un-Christian temper, Ibsen for 
many years could not decide. It was simply, as in Peer Gynt, “ the 
great Boyg” to him; “not dead—not living ; all slimy; misty; not 
so much as a shape!” 
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The chief function of those three poems, in which that “lyric 
Pegasus, which at some time or other in the battle of life must have 
been killed under him,” reached its highest, and final, flight, was to 
define to Ibsen himself the true nature of the opposition against 
which, in actual life, his heroic impulses had invariably to shatter 
themselves. It is shown in Love’s Comedy—the first of the three 
—as simple social necessity, vague and universal; necessity of 
which, in the argument of the play, Ibsen himself demonstrates the 
reality, and even the beneficence ; and against which, in the veno- 
mous satire of the piece, he rebels with all the savagery inspired 
by knowledge that rebellion is futile ;—thus first expressing, one 
remarks parenthetically, that contest between the sympathies of 
author or spectator and the dramatic action of the play, that was 
eventually to intensify into the overstrung atmosphere of the social 
dramas, wherein every tree on the stage is a potential crucifix. For 
the present, however, Ibsen dilutes the latent tragedy of it in a 
vague apotheosis of the idealistic power of memory—despatching 
his hero, under that inspiration, on a sort of knight-errantry on 
behalf of the universe : 

“T'll fight under the splendour of the sun: 
I or the Lie: one of us two must yield.” 


It is a sad journey that Falk sets out upon, however, and one 
which the spirit of youth very seldom survives. Conflict itself, one 
feels, would be simple enough ; but just there lies the trouble. Lies 
do not walk abroad offering battle to youthful idealists ; hypocrisy 
and cant do not march with colours flying in broad daylight. The 
world as a whole jogs steadily along between the poles of good and 
ill, and has few opportunities to offer to the man who insists cn 
taking even the best of its pursuits too seriously. And there is 
something more than the mere inertia of the mass opposing him ; 
some greater positive power, as it were, in league with that inertia, 
some invincible ally continually intervening, when otherwise success 
were certain; which discovery, as soon as Falk has journeyed far 
enough to make, Ibsen raises the curtain upon him for the second 
time, and we behold—Brand and the mountains. 


This second dramatic poem is, in essence, Ibsen’s summing-up, 
tinged with grim despair, of the whole unavailing struggle of his 
early life. The prose drama that precedes it is the work of a man 
whom defeat has rendered thoroughly mistrustful of his destiny ; 
and who turns from a social system in which he can find no place 
to the noblest extant vocations of modern life (Ibsen has warned 
us against limiting Brand to any one of them) in search of some 
utilization of his passion for unsparing thoroughness of action, as 
well as of experience ; only to find his path contested here also by 
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that other seeming ally of the Boyg, with whom, wrestle as he may, 
he cannot prevail. It is the unexpectedness of this farther reverse, 
and Ibsen’s manifest sympathy with the losing side, that render 
the final catastrophe so unconvincing—as the Danish critic already 
quoted has pointed out. Some tyrant hand, at the eleventh hour, 
seems to have turned the pen of the dramatist against a character 
who embodied all that to himself seemed admirable, forcing him to 
return upon his hero, almost against his will, in the réle of avenger. 
“ And now,” Brand well may ask, as the curtain rises upon that 
desolate last scene, “having brought me thus far, what is your 
purpose with me?” “To kill you, my friend, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.” “But on what possible grounds? Have I not suffered 
already, with your own approval, all that man can suffer, even the 
sacrifice of beings dearer than life, for the sole sake of living in 
earnest what all men profess insincerely?” “No one will deny it; 
and precisely therein lies your condemnation. You are vastly in 
error if you imagine that any devotion, however ardent, to any 
ideal, however lofty, can justify your sacrificing the happiness of 
even the humblest human being—except yourself; and you have 
yet to be taught that, even if it could, such an offering rings the 
death-knell of your own nobility.” “ But when the ideal appears 
within one and demands the sacrifice. . ?” His only answer is 
the thunder of the approaching avalanche. 

This dying question of Brand’s haunted Ibsen to the end of 
his life, nor did he ever obtain for it a quite satisfactory answer— 
in spite of his devoting the whole of his next, and last, great poem 
to a fantastic exposition of the judgment under which Brand meets 
his doom. Peer Gynt, who sets out, not merely to “ be himself” 
with an unexampled recklessness, but to himself “to be enough ”— 
instead of attaining by his independence a possible realization of 
the Ibsen mode of living, becomes as abject a nullity as ever 
returned to the casting-ladle. Through five acts of pantomime 
more grotesque than even the dreamings of his own mad brain he 
is hounded by the mockery of the power he seeks to defy; to be 
brought up at last on the naked spear-point of his veiled opponent. 
To be himself is—“ to deny himself” ; and with that authentic chal- 
lenge from an adversary no longer unknown, flung out in opposition 
to his whole creed of life, Ibsen finally breaks away from the fetters 
of form to the side of that historic figure about whom the conflict 
had crystallized in recorded action—impelled less by the mere de- 
sire of field for a new technique—less even by the dignity and 
appeal of the Emperor Julian—than by his own imperious desire 
to have it out, once and for all, with that implacable Being whose 
voice had long ago denied the right of individual life to full ex- 
pression, whose pierced hand had piled ten centuries above the 
dead gods of Norway. 
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Perhaps the full significance and power of the Christian ethics 
have by none of its devotees been so fully appreciated as by those 
lonely minds of many centuries in whom its demands have 
awakened doubt or antagonism. None knew so well as Tannhaiiser 
the relentless authority of its negatives, the merciless despotism of 
its meekness ; potent, even in the heart of Venusberg, through that 
deep inwardness of its appeal that had subdued the older deities, 
not by power of change upon themselves, but by the new social 
consciousness it seemed to have the secret of arousing in their 
erstwhile worshippers ;—nor realized that subtlety in its insistence 
through which, even when it has been successfully defied, it awaits 
one in seemly grey at the other end of the universe as the fit con- 
summation of a world fair only in seeming, and ashes to the 
touch. Thus also from many endeavours of our own age to make 
life more worth while by drawing upon resources outside the pale 
of social altruism, it saps the energy or sucks the sweetness by its 
persistent enunciation of things that might successfully have been 
denied by implication, but, being said, are true. It burdens the 
careful vilanelle of the zsthete, the inevitable closing cadence of 
its exquisite scepticism, uttering what must not be said, looking 
steadfastly whence eyes should be averted—* Our viols cease, our 
wine is death, our roses fail”; or steals the ecstasy from the 
defiance of the Dionysian, rendering the gospel of the rights of 
the strong more painful to the soul than the former apotheosis of 
weakness; and for Ibsen, whose clear-seeing mind forbade him 
alike the impossible individualism of the one, and the social nihilism 
of the other, it cancelled with the sign of the cross every attempt 
he made at emancipation of life in the present, and put an indelible 
query to his hopes of the future. Doubt is the final note of what 
he rightly calls his ereat world-drama: “What if that at Golgotha, 
near Jerusalem, was but a wayside matter, a thing done, as it were, 
in passing, in a leisure hour? What if he goes on and on, and 
suffers, and dies, and conquers, again and again, from world to 
world ?” 

This note of doubt, of something close akin to despair, fore- 
shadows the chief ethical problem of the social dramas. They are 
in general, studies of the cost at which only emancipation of an 
individual life is possible. In the most typical of them this eman- 
cipation is brought about by one of Ibsen’s two types of women at 
the expense of the other—the human sacrifice in every case being 
shown to be quite unavoidable ; and again and again, when achieve- 
ment, as in Brand, seems imminent, the action wheels in a sudden 
vengeful reversion to crush the success too dearly bought. The 
only palliation of the catastrophe is in a view about which it is 
perhaps not possible to be more than tentative—namely, that 
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Ibsen’s purpose in crowning with death so many attempts at defi- 
ance of current morality was to signify his final approval of them 
through a form that he considered the fittest and noblest of all 
emancipations. 


That such was, indeed, his intention, seems, however, more 
than probable, as one tries to grasp the practical drift of his some- 
what obscure message. The disciples of the vision of liberty (so 
in effect he tells us), being bound at present thus to defy—not only 
conventional—but real morality, must be content to accept for 
wages—not mere bitterness or disappointment—but the moral 
damnation reserved for those who, in their endeavours to serve 
humanity in the future, are forced to fight against it in the present. 
For the liberation of the modern world from those tyrannic idols 
to which it sacrifices so much of its power and beauty is to be 
accomplished, not merely by books and plays, but by pioneer deal- 
ings with life of an active nature—the deliberate sacrifice of repu- 
tation and all traditional honour to the future, and faithful accept- 
ance of all that such sacrifice will bring in its train of scorn and 
hatred and social ostracism. 


But there is a second type of motivation in these social dramas 
—that, namely, which comprises the Wild Duck and Hedda Gabler. 


It is the problem of the aftermath: of the soul that has crossed the 
border and stands without direction in the strange new region—a 
land wherein many of our own day wander disconsolate. “Believe 
me (writes Ibsen at thirty!) it is not agreeable to see the world 
from the October standpoint ; and yet there was, strange to say, a 
time when I wished for nothing better. I had a burning desire 
for, I almost prayed for, a great sorrow, which might round out my 
existence and give life meaning. It was foolish, and I have fought 
my way out of that phase—and yet, the remembrance of it is never 
effaced.” Never effaced—not even after another thirty years spent 
in telling the world that what it knows by the name is not life at 
all, that there are titanic conflicts to be waged ere true life is to be 
so much as tasted. For the conflicts over, or their issue imminent, 
the old question as to the meaning of life recurs with new insist- 
ence; and no answer being immediately forthcoming—answer of 
any sort being. indeed difficult to produce at short notice—the devil 
rises to his one really great opportunity, and suggests that there is, 
after all, no answer possible, that the only justification the struggle 
has had resides entirely in the excitement it has afforded. 


It is to be confessed that Ibsen had not his apfage Satana 
ready promptly enough to prevent, for instance, the explosion of 
General Gabler’s pistols ; it is, indeed, a matter he came very near 
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leaving open altogether. Scattered suggestions of an answer are, 
however, to be discerned up and down his work, though in himself 
they were probably not conscious—the Zeitgeist having reserved 
the explicit statement of the matter for a later mind, whence our 
interest in tracing its primogeniture in Ibsen is largely historical. 


In the first place, it is to be noted that the very thoroughness 
of Ibsen’s tragedy is probably the most optimistic thing about him. 
What we are accustomed to call tragedy is but crude and cheerful 
stuff beside the few lucid passages of that master-artist, fate; and 
it is the greatest of errors to conceive of despair as in any way 
barren or final. The amount of unconquered energy that goes into 
a mood of thorough blackness holds more assurance of ultimate vic- 
tory than the most sanguine “ perhaps.” Some other final issue 
than defeat was certainly in store for the temper that, consciously 
fronted with the damnation of its attempts at social revolution, 
still through unending disaster persistently fought on; just as for 
those old Scandinavian gods whom their worshippers pictured as 
conscious from birth of the doom that was finally to vanquish 
them, and as fighting it none the less lustily on that account—and 
for all errant kinsmen of a heathen generation, alike in the Viking 
age and the nineteenth century—the prophecy is recorded that the 
chastened spirit of paganism shall survive the protracted gotter- 
dammerung, and crown their questing, on some distant day, with 
an uncurst success. 


It was surely his intuitive hope of some such consummation 
that Ibsen embodied in Emperor and Galilean, under the figure of 
the third Empire. Its conditions, which must neither fetter the 
soul nor induce it to rebel against its fate, would seem to be that 
social law shall have come into line with the dictates of the noble 
will, so that distinction of soul shall result no longer in fruitless 
conflict with a necessity that may be base, but in liberty wherein a 
man may confirm the law through “ willing what he must.” And 
since all such law depends upon the mental and moral calibre of 
the people by whom and for whom it is framed, all hope of change 
for the better must rest ultimately upon what Ibsen called a 
“revolution of the spirit of man "—the production, more practically 
speaking, of a race of freer-thinking, finer-feeling beings, fit to 
create and enter into an atmosphere of moral liberty that the most 
advanced spirits of our own day can but pine for. Thus, while 
Nietszche was working out the philosophic statement of this idea, 
Ibsen—perhaps unconscious of the meaning of what he did—was 
giving it dramatic form ; and it is interesting to see how those fac- 
tors upon which Nietszche most relied in theory are also dramatic- 
ally emphasized by Ibsen. 
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One is reminded at once of many scenes like that between 
Solvejg and Peer Gynt, in which the dramatist seems to have 
suspected the existence of some ultimate felicity attainable in or 
through the duality of the sexes, that it was for some reason beyond 
his power more than to suggest. Perhaps it was his strange in- 
ability to depict essential woman, in spite of his ability to portray 
women, that prevented his showing us the realization of this sexual 
harmony; yet he frequently makes it the acknowledged goal of a 
long course of action—as in Peer Gynt, The Lady from the Sea, 
Little Eyolf, and the tragic figures of Rosmersholm. nd al- 
though Ibsen does not seem to have realized the extent to which 
the possibilities of such relationships were to become the ethical 
keynote of the future, the inestimable preciousness of youth as a 
motive force, the significance of it as a moral criterion, is, perhaps, 
the very heart of his own philosophy. 

Just as, years ago in his own adolescence, he had found in the 
legends of the youth of his country the expression of a psychology 
that satisfied his instinctive demands, so, in his later diagnosis of 
individual lives become stagnant or purposeless, it is to the erup- 
tive influence of youth let loose: upon the modern world that he 
most frequently turns for a specific. How often, where no actually 
youthful personality is brought into the action, do we find the 
course of things entirely diverted by the sudden intrusion of a 
figure—such as so often greets one at an unlikely corner or crossing 
of a busy life—to whom memory has given the power of reaching 
down, through the wrack and spindrift of many intervening years, 
to where the hopes and passions of a far distant day lie slumbering 
in their coffins: of kindling again, by some fateful glance or phrase, 
these frustrated forces of a forgotten youth; until, winning their 
way moment by moment nearer the surface of present conscius- 
ness, they issue at last in a fresh outburst of fierce energy that may 
either destroy or recreate the life it enters. Thus, while he is at 
all times too much in earnest to exhibit merely the esthetic charm 
of adolescence, Ibsen has again and again, in its aspect of power 
unbridled, made it the crucial factor in a situation ; allowing it full 
liberty to kill or to create, according as the characters upon whom 
it acts be weak or strong; setting it up from time to time on a 
throne of judgment to utter crimson words of denunciation upon 
lives in which it has deliberately been thwarted. 

That Ibsen himself fully realized the significance of these fore- 
Shadowings in his own work of what one might almost call the 
religion of the new era, as we have seen, is hardly likely. Feeling 
and acting upon impulses that were to dominate the ethics of the 
future, he never became sufficiently conscious of them to shake him- 
self quite free of that older system with which, for a time, at least, 
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they are at war. He was destined to be the Tannhaiiser of his 
century, crucified, as of old, upon two ideals. But for those who 
follow him step by step through the conflict, up to that mutely 
triumphant sign of the cross over which, in his last play, the final 
curtain is rung down upon Henrik Ibsen, his drama gains, by its 
very sterility, a heightened dignity and re-echo of Greek grandeur 
—the icy glory that ever surrounds those souls who fight, like the 
gods, against fore-ordained disaster, or, if victory be that way only, 
are more than content to die. 
W. AYLOTT ORTON. 





MATERIALISM AND THE RELIGIOUS 
INSTINCT. 


IT is often insisted, sometimes almost with passion, by the up- 
holders of scientific materialism, that the term “ materialism,” in 
its scientific connotation, has nothing whatever to do with the 
popular sense which the word generally bears. The one is a 
scientific doctrine ; the other (to put it roughly) implies a belief in 
fur coats and motor cars, and good cigars, as furnishing the be-all 
and end-all of existence. The distinction is a real one, and un- 
doubtedly the confusion generally made between the two meanings 
of the word is thoughtless and muddle-headed. 

Nevertheless, where a popular confusion of this kind exists, 
and continues to exist, in spite of all protest or explanation, we 
generally find there is something at the bottom of it; and it is so 
in this case. It may be true that materialism, as a scientific doc- 
trine is quite distinct from “materialism” in the sense of a ten- 
dency to gross or selfish living ; but it is equally true that the one 
does, or rather logically ought, to lead to the other. For, if the 
universe be regarded merely as a huge machine—a machine, of 
which we are merely a part—what is there, or can there be, logic- 
ally, to live for beyond our own satisfaction? We are here; to- 
morrow we shall not be; we are mere threads in a garment, which 
is being spun for some purpose—if, indeed, there be any purpose— 
of which we have no knowledge, and at which we cannot even 
guess. What then should we do, except seek to snatch such 
miserable, fleeting joy as is possible to us? It is true that the 
position as thus defined is wrought round with contradiction ; since, 
if we are merely part of a machine, we can act only as part of that 
machine (i.e, have no free will); and thus all attempts to serve 
our own satisfaction or well-being must necessarily be vain. But 
the perception of this and other contradictions serves only to make 
the position still more hopeless; and the temptation to throw all 
difficulties to the winds, and (in spite of the helpless absurdity of 
our position) seek to squeeze at least some poor pleasures out of 
life becomes overpowering. 

Such is the position, logically. In actual fact, however, pro- 
fessed “ materialists ” are not, as a rule, more selfish or vicious than 
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other folk; on the contrary, if anything; but this is only because 
they are not logically true to their convictions. A “ materialist” 
(in the scientific sense) may do a kind or generous action ; he may 
even (let us say) sacrifice his life for another. But he could not 
logically justify the action. For, if the universe is only a piece of 
mechanism, of which we form only part; if all morality is only 
itself a creation of mechanical forces, and has no absolute meaning, 
—then, obviously, there is no reason we should prefer the good of 
another to our own. To do so is, indeed, the height of folly. Our 
satisfaction is, for us, everything, to be striven for at all costs (in 
spite of the haunting sense of the futility of it all). If we for a 
moment step aside from the plain path before us, and do some act 
of self-sacrifice (however small) it is a weakness, a stupidity, due 
to the surviving influence of conceptions which we have long out- 
grown. 


II. 


Since, however, materialism rarely shows ‘itself in these prac- 
tical manifestations, and since, when it does, it is obviously only 
an accidental conjunction rather than a necessary connection (since 
however “material” some “ materialists” may be, so-called “ reli- 
gious” people are often equally so), it may be questioned if there 
is such a doctrine as scientific materialism “in being” at all. It 
has been said, that a genuine atheist is a practical impossibility ; 
and the essence of “ materialism” is its denial of God. In speak- 
ing of “ God,” however, we must enlarge the scope of the word a 
little. 

The average man’s conception of God is still much like that 
of the savage—a being larger and stronger than himself, who 
somehow controls everything. Only, in contrast to the savages, 
the average modern man imagines the superiority to lie in moral 
qualities. Hence, the somewhat vague conceptions of power, 
majesty, goodness that the word naturally brings to mind If, 
however, we enquire into the essence of what is implied in the 
word “ God,” we find it lies far deeper. The whole essential dif- 
ference between the man who really “ believes” in“ God” and he 
who does not, lies in this: To the former, the world, the unt- 
verse, has a meaning, a purpose; to the latter, it has none. These 
words, “ meaning,” “purpose,” take us to the root of the matter. 
It is true, also, that we are compelled to think of God as a per- 
sonality, as something possessing will—but that is because, to us, 
the idea of meaning, purpose, implies personality and will, and 
can only be reached through them. But it is in the sense of 
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meaning, that the essential of the matter lies; all other concep- 
tions are merely subsidiary. 

Now, the peculiarity of “materialism,” is precisely that it denies 
this “ meaning” to the universe; and this we can see plainly by 
contrasting it for a moment with the older forms of religious 
belief. To the Puritan, for instance, life was full of vivid signific- 
ance. He did not, indeed, doubt (because he did not think about) 
a certain regularity, or reign of law in the universe; if he aimed 
his blunderbuss straight at the head of one of the “ sons of Belial ” 
the shot would go home. But behind this general regularity 
(which he did not doubt, simply because he took it for granted) 
God was; nay, he was even liable, on special occasions, to inter- 
fere and suspend the operations of those laws, which was His usual 
manner of manifesting Himself. Life, therefore, was charged 
with vital significance ; every action, every thought, had its part in 
the ceaseless conflict between the powers of good and evil. But 
the issue of that conflict was not doubtful; in due time, God Him- 
self would stép down from His throne, and put a period to it, and 
would take to Himself those who had striven and suffered for Him. 
The whole universe, therefore, mhoved towards a definite end. Such 
was, roughly, the Puritan conception. But—to follow up the 
matter historically—as men’s minds turned more towards natural 
science, it was found that this clear conception of the universe was 
in need of revision. Not only in a general way did the universe 
move in an orderly manner; but that order extended to the 
minutest details; the laws of nature not only furnished a rough 
groundwork for the Deity to build on, but they themselves were 
absolutely fixed and inviolable; and thus the Deity came to be 
more and more thrust out of the universe, and the “ laws” to take 
his place. But the change which this implies-—once more—is not 
only a matter of name. It is not only a question whether we shall 
call the force controlling the universe “God” or not; it is a ques- 
tion whether there is aay force controlling the universe—whether 
the universe has any “meaning.” The conception of the universe 
as a mere mechanical toy must obviously rob it of all “ meaning” 
(if it could really be held otherwise than as a mere form of words). 
For what “meaning” or purpose can a machine have, which is 
somehow in working order, and keeps on just because it is in work- 
ing order, and which will keep on so for ever? And, if none, what 
interest can there be in forming part of such a machine? 

Few, however, who profess themselves materialists, can allow 
themselves, even in words, to reach this conclusion of the world 
as meaningless. Those who follow the matter out sufficiently to 
see towards what materialism inevitably tends, invariably turn 
aside and introduce some alien element into their scheme, or else 
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dress it up so as to disguise its real nature. Of these, a good 
example, of course, is Haeckel. He pushes materialism to its ut- 
most limits; but then the bareness, the absurdity of the product, 
appals him, and he tacks on to his “materialism” certain philo- 
sophical ideas really quite alien and incompatible. The result is 
mere confusion; but it is interesting, at least, as showing how 
intolerable the implications of pure materialism are to a mind that 
has clearly perceived them. 


IIL 


The real reason why “ materialism ” (in the scientific sense) in 
thought does not always issue, as it logically ought, in “ material- 
ism” (in the popular sense) in life, is doubtless this: That the 
conceptions that we form of life are not, and never can be, purely 
intellectual We have spoken of the essence of religion as a 
belief in some “meaning” in life; but this belief is not merely an 
intellectual conviction. It is a belief in which the whole man has 
part. Merely intellectual positions, therefore, are powerless to af- 
fect it. In the complete man, of course, all the faculties, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and moral, ought to be completely in one; but 
this state of perfect balance is seldom attained. “Ye have pro- 
fessed with your lips, but with your hearts....” These are familiar 
words ; but if the professors of religion show very often how com- 
pletely divorced the heart and intellect may be, the same truth is 
equally illustrated by their opponents. It may be doubted if many 
of those who lightly call themselves “ materialists,” have any rea/ 
sense of what this intellectual conception implies. They manage 
(like so many profound Christians) to keep their intellectual pro- 
fession, and spreading convictions in different departments; and 
thus, while professing a conception which robs life of all meaning, 
are enabled, quite unconsciously (and, of course, only because it 7s 
unconsciously) to go on acting as if life were full of meaning for 
them (as indeed it is). 

Religion, in short, is independent of all scientific conceptions 
whatever. It is planted deep in man, absolutely primal; and his 
intellectual conceptions, change as they may, can never affect it. 
For man, indeed, the universe must always have a “ meaning ;” for 
if it has not a meaning man cannot live ; life becomes too glaringly, 
too grotesquely, an absurdity. The very survival value of the 
religious instinct, must secure its permanence. But, on the other 
hand, the essential oneness at bottom of man’s nature, will force 
him to bring his instinct into harmony with his intellectual con- 
ception. . . . How this can be done we need not stop here to en- 
quire. But that it caz be done we cannot doubt. For to suppose 
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that man’s religious instinct is fundamentally incapable of recon- 
ciliation with his intellectual conceptions, is to contemplate an 
impasse which, to those who have any conviction of the “meaning” 
of life, is unthinkable. Nor is it possible, from the nature of the 
case, to show on purely intellectual grounds, a reconciliation of an 
intellectual conception, and man’s primal instinct. For it is the 
whole man that is involved, and the whole man, therefore, that 
must be satisfied. The difficulty is one which each must solve for 
himself ; and when solved, he will probably find it difficult to put 
his solution into words (the symbols of intellectual thought). Of. 
this, however, we may be certain; materialism, and other intel- 
lectual conceptions, may change, may pass away, but the deep, 
religious instinct—that /ife has a meaning—can never pass away. 
For it is by this that man lives, moves, and has his being; without 
it, life would be a nightmare, a contradiction, an absurdity beyond 
the power of words to express. 





THE ROMANCE OF A STRONG- 
MINDED WOMAN. 


STANDING alone and apart, radiant with love and sympathy, and 
yet crowned with a crown of sorrow, Mary Wollstonecraft is one 
of the most notable and pathetic figures that the latter part of the 
eighteenth century has to give us. No woman ever revealed her 
inner self—the secret workings of an ardent and impressionable 
sou) —more openly than she has done. ll her life she was an 
enthusiastic lover of truth. No matter what the thing was, it had 
to be dragged to the light of day, and held up to be discussed and 
criticised from every point of view. The same with her own feel- 
ings towards her lover, Gilbert Imlay. She told him every fleeting 
thought that came, her heart lay bare and open before him. 


Perhaps she told him too much, for there is a well of truth in 
the French saying, “ Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout diré.” 


But with Mary Wollstonecraft there was no such thing as 
secrecy, reticence had no meaning for her, it simply did not exist. 
Whatever she felt, or thought, or suffered, must come out, it could 


not be kept in, could not be concealed from others. It must 
escape. 


She was essentially a many-sided woman, with a strong, clear 
brain, and a very warm heart. The unfortunate matrimonial ex- 
periences of her mother, sister, and friend, made a deep impression 
on her. She matured slowly, both in her physical and spiritual 
nature. She was thirty-four when she fell in love for the first 
time. Her “ Vindication of the Rights of Woman” was written 
before that period of her life. Love was to her at that time merely 


a mame. She had had no practical experience of its power or 
influence. 


“ Love, from its very nature,” she wrote in her “ Vindication,” 
“must be transitory. To seek for a secret that would render it con- 
stant would be as wild a search as for the philosopher’s stone, and 
the discovery would be equally useless, or rather pernicious, to 
mankind. The most holy band of society is friendship.” 
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Five years after these words were written, the author of them 
was sick to death because she feared her lover was becoming weary 
of her. She learned much by her ill-starred romance. It taught 
her far more than any theories had done; it stamped itself in 
letters of fire on her heart. Her overflowings of tenderness to 
Imlay seem, indeed, strange, when contrasted with the stern com- 
mon sense of the “Vindication.” 

Here is an extract from one of her inimitable love letters to 
Imlay :— 

“You have by your tenderness and worth, twisted your- 
self more artfully round my heart than I could have believed 
possible. Let me indulge the thought that I have thrown out 
some tendrils to cling to the elm by which I wish to be sup- 
ported. This is talking a new language to me!” 

It was, indeed! All her previous life, all through her girlhood 
and early womanhood, she had been taken up with mitigating the 
sorrows of others, providing for her sisters, for her impecunious 
brother, looking after her ailing friend, so when love did come to 
her, it came with a tempestuous rush that carried everything before 
it. And then followed the horrors of desertion when she and her 
child were left out in the cold. Few things are more pathetic than 
the account of how this generous, warm-hearted woman walked up 
and down in the rain by Putney Bridge to try and get her clothes 
thoroughly wet, so that she might sink more easily in the river, 
and end her troubles for ever. Well might she say, “ There is a 
canker worm in my bosom that never sleeps.” .. . “Why am I 
thus abandoned?” A different fate than suicide awaited Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Her marriage with William Godwin was founded 
on mutual esteem rather than on passionate love, and it turned out 
happily. Her second daughter was the heroine of a romance with 
Shelley, which all the world knows, but the sorrows of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft were over long before. She had lived too much to live 
long. A week after the birth of her second daughter she sank te 
rest for ever. 


A STRUGGLING EXISTENCE. 


Mary Wollstonecraft was born at Hoxton, on April 27th, 1759. 
She was the eldest daughter of a worthless spendthrift who ought 
to have been rich, for he had been left ten thousand pounds by his 
father, a respectable manufacturer of Spitalfields—but he had no 
profession, and was incurably drunken and dissipated. The Woll- 
stonecraft family were originally Irish, and Mary’s father had mar- 
ned an Irishwoman, Elizabeth Dixon, of Ballyshannon. All her 
daughters—there were two others, Everina and Eliza, besides Mary 
—seem to have inherited from her a nervous, excitable tempera- 
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ment. There were also three sons: Edward, the eldest, was an 
attorney ; of the other two, James went into the Navy, and Charles 
seemed to require constant assistance in clothes and money from 
his sister. 

Terrible were the scenes that went on in the Wollstonecraft 
minage, Mary, young as she was, threw herself with characteristic 
generosity into the breach, and often received the blows intended 
for her mother. Several times she did not go to bed at all, tut 
stretched herself on the floor, so as to be ready to protect her poor 
slave of a mother, who lived in mortal terror of her drunken hus- 
band. He was continually changing his abode. The family went 
from Hoxton to Edmonton, from Beverley in Yorkshire to Laug- 
harne in Pembrokeshire, where Mr. Wollstonecraft had a small 
property, and then back to London again. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH FANNY BLOOD. 


Mary was about sixteen when she was taken to see Frances 
Blood, who was living at Newington Butts, then quite a village on 
the southern side of London. The Bloods had a clean little house, 
and Fanny was getting dinner for her brothers and sisters, when 
Mary first saw her. With her usual impulsiveness, she made a vow 


of eternal friendship to her new acquaintance, and this vow was 
faithfully kept. Fanny Blood was only two years older than Mary, 
but she was mentally more advanced, she had been better educated 
and was something of an artist, so that she helped to support her 
family by the sale of her drawings. The two girls met frequently, 
and when Mary went to Pembrokeshire, they wrote regularly to 
- each other. One effect of this friendship on Mary was that it 
stimulated her ambition, and awakened her intellectual powers. She 
worked hard to improve herself, studied French, and became a 
fluent translator. At the age of nineteen she made her first in- 
dependent start in life. She accepted a situation as companion to 
Mrs. Dixon, of Bath, a widow lady, with such a bad temper that 
she could seldom get a companion to remain under her roof. Mary 
put up with her caprices for two years, and might have stayed 
longer, only that she was called back to her uncomfortable home— 
which was now at Enfield—by the illness of her mother. Mary 
tended her with unremitting devotion until her death. In sickness 
or in sorrow, she always rose to the occasion, and never flinched or 
failed . 

“T think,” she wrote to George Blood, “I love most people 
best when they are in adversity, for pity is one of my prevailing 
passions.” Pity her unfortunate mother sorely needed, for her 
husband had gone from bad to worse, and his drunken rages were 
of daily occurrence. The last words of his much-enduring wife 
were: “A little patience, and all will be over.” 
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Mrs. Wollstonecraft’s death took place in 1780, when Mary 
was twenty-one. Her father speedily married again, and dropped 
down lower and lower in fortune and respectability. His daughters 
found that his house was no place for them, and they were also 
bound to earn their bread. A temporary home was offered to Mary 
by her friend, Fanny Blood. The Bloods were much in the same 
condition as the Wollstonecrafts, for the father was a drunken 
brute, and the mother weak and incapable. Mary soon had her 
hands full. Her sister, Eliza, “ poor Bess,” as she was called, had 
married a Mr. Bishop, and his cruelty and bad treatment drove her 
temporarily out of her mind. Mary helped her to escape from her 
wretched home, and then started a small school at Newington 
Green. It was succeeding fairly well, when a summons came from 
Portugal to attend her friend, Fanny, who had married Mr. Skeys, 
and was expecting the birth of her first child. She died soon 
afterwards, and faithful Mary came back from Lisbon, only to find 
that her school had dwindled to nothing, and her last boarder was 
leaving. It was at this time that she made her first essay in litera- 
ture. She wrote a small pamphlet, “ Thoughts on the Education 
of Daughters,” for the copyright of which Mr. Johnson, a London 
publisher, gave her ten pounds. This sum enabled her to pay the 
expenses of Mr. and Mrs. Blood to Ireland. She gave up her 
school, and accepted a situation as governess to Lady Kings- 
borough’s children. She was in a very depressed condition when 
she arrived at Mitchelstown Castle, the loss of her friend, Fanny, 
was severely felt, debts and difficulties abounded, and life seemed 
a burthen too heavy to be borne. She wrote to George Blood from 
Ireland: “The prison walls are decaying, and the prisoner will ere 
long get free.” 

Lady Kingsborough was a shrewd, clever woman, a great talker 
as well as a fine lady. She was devoted to her dogs, and pampered 
them while she neglected her own children. Mary had no sym- 
pathy with her. “I am almost tormented to death by dogs,” she 
wrote to Everina. With her, maternal affection seemed the 
strongest tie in the world, and children sacred gifts to be prized 
above everything. Gloom seemed to settle everywhere. 

“T am very ill,” she wrote, “ and so low spirited that my tears 
flow in torrents almost insensibly. I struggle with myself, but I 
hope my Heavenly Father will not be extreme to mark my weak- 
ness, and that He will have compassion on a poor, bruised reed, 
and pity a miserable wretch whose sorrows He only knows 
almost wish my warfare was over.” . . . In spite of this depression, 
she accepted two tickets for a masquerade in Dublin from Lady 
Kingsborough, and she and Betty Delane went, Mary in a borrowed 
black domino. “ The lights, the novelty of the scene, and all 
things together, combined to make me half mad.” 
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Hers was a versatile nature, indeed, flying from one extreme 
to another. The strange, haunting beauty of her face had not yet 
attained to its full completeness, but the rich colour of her auburn 
hair, the brilliancy of her complexion, and her large, wistful eyes, 
brown and beautiful, though with a slight droop in one of them, 
must have always made her attractive. At the end of a year, Lady 
Kingsborough gave her governess notice to leave because the chil- 
dren cared more for Mary than they did for their mother. And 
this led to a new start in life. 

Mr. Johnson, the publisher, who had been impressed by the 
promise shown in Mary Wollstonecraft’s first pamphlet, and also 
by her tale called “Mary,” written during her stay in Ireland, 
offered her constant work as his reader. A small room was taken 
for her at George Street, near Blackfriars’ Bridge, but she had no 
furniture, and spoke of trying to get a bed for the “ poor girls,” 
meaning her sisters, so that she might have a little home for them. 
She did a great deal of translating for Johnson, one of the books 
she translated for him being Lavater’s celebrated work on Phy- 
siognomy. She also wrote, “ Original Stories from Real Life,” a 
book for children, which was illustrated by William Blake. So 
absorbed was she in her literary work, that her hair was often loose 
about her shoulders, and she was called “a philosophical sloven.” 
When Talleyrand—to whom she dedicated her “ Vindication ”— 
paid her a visit at George Street, she had no wine glasses, the 
guests had to drink wine out of tea-cups. There were always 
demands on her slender resources; she had to find situations as 
governesses for her sisters, and clothes for them and her brother 
Charles. During the five years spent in London, she wrote and 
published, “ A Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” the book 
which first made her name famous. It shocked and scandalised 
many, including her own two sisters. Horace Walpole was par- 
ticularly down on it. He called the author, “a hyena in petticoats,” 
and a “ philosophising serpent.” There is certainly much plain 
speaking, and it errs on the side of coarseness, but it is a sincere 
book, written by a woman who was terribly in earnest; bent on 
exposing evils which she had seen and recognised. She was a 
brave pioneer, fearing nothing. She rebelled against the seden- 
tary life that women were then compelled to lead, “which weakens 
the muscles and relaxes the nerves, whilst boys flourish in the open 
air.” She advocated the education of both sexes together. Had 
she lived now, she would find that many of her theories have been 
adopted. She always had had a genius for friendship, and many 
men of light and leading, such as Fuseli and others, were now among 
her friends. She began to take more pains with her appearance. 
“Charles informs me,” writes her sister, Mrs. Bishop, “that Mrs. 
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Wollstonecraft—for Mary had now taken brevet rank as “ Mrs.” — 
is grown quite handsome. Being conscious that she is on the wrong 
side of thirty, she now endeavours to set off those charms, which 
she once despised, to the best advantage.” 

The scheme of going to France was mentioned by Mary in a 
letter to her sister, Everina. Her “ Vindication” had been trans- 
lated into French, and she was anxious to improve herself in the 
language. She went to Paris all-alone in December, 1792, just 
as the Revolution was at its worst, for Louis XVI. was guillotined 
the following January. The state her nerves were in, is shown by 
a letter to Mr. Johnson, in which she says, “I have seen eyes glare 
through a glass door opposite my chair, and bloody hands shake at 
me. Not the distant sound of a footstep can I hear. My apart- 
ments are remote from those of the servants, the only persons 
who sleep with me in an immense hotel, one folding-door opening 
after anothér. 1 wish I had even kept the cat with me. I want to 
see something alive; death, in so many frightful shapes, has taken 
hold of my fancy. I am going to bed, and, for the first time in my 
life, I cannot put out the candle.” 


GILBERT IMLAY, THE ENCHANTER. 


It was in the spring or summer of 1793 that Mary first met 
Gilbert Imlay. He was an American, living in Paris. He had 
been a captain in the American Army, and had written an excellent 
book on the “ Western Territory of North America.” It is de- 
scribed by Mr. C. K. Paul as “ clear, full, and condensed.” He 
was also very attractive in manners and appearance, and Mary fell 
in love with him at first sight, as apparently he did with her. 
Though she had reached tfie age of thirty-four, her infatuation was 
complete. In August, 1793, she was living with him as his wife. 
It has been said that owing to the Revolution, a formal marriage 
with a British subject presented numerous difficulties. It is cer- 
tain that Imlay wrote and spoke of her as his wife, and she be- 
lieved that his love was sacred and indissoluble, and would endure. 
Her heart rushed out to him like a pent-up torrent that flings itself 
down a mountain side. At twelve o’clock on a Monday night, she 
wrote: “TI obey an impulse of my heart, which made me think 
of wishing thee, my love, good-night! before I go to rest, with more 
tenderness than I can to-morrow. ... You can scarcely imagine 
with what pleasure I anticipate the day when we are to begin 
almost to live together, and you would smile to hear how many 
plans of employment I have in my head, now that I am confident 
my heart has found place in your bosom. Cherish me with that 
dignified tenderness which I have only found in you, and your own 
dear girl will try to keep under a quickness of feeling that has 
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sometimes given you pain. Yes, I will be good, that I may deserve 
to be happy, and whilst you love me, I cannot again fall into the 
miserable state which rendered life too heavy to be borne. Good 
night, God bless you! Sterne says that is equal to a kiss—yet I 
would rather give you the kiss into the bargain, glowing with 
gratitude to Heaven and affection to you... . I will be at the 
barrier a little after ten o'clock to-morrow.” 

It was, indeed, a strange romance, this of the middle-aged 
woman, the champion of the rights of her sex, and the American 
commercial man, who had seen much of life, and knew it thoroughly. 
Mary’s idea was that the mutual affection between them constituted 
a marriage, and that no marriage tie could bind them, if love could 
die. She judged Imlay by herself, every day her love for him 
increased. For some weeks all went well. 

In September, Imlay was called to Havre on business, and 
Mary was left behind at Paris. She wrote to him regularly. The 
motherly instinct being unusually strong in her, the knowledge that 
she was nourishing a creature who would soon be sensible of her 
care, not only—to use her own words—“ produced an overflowing 
tenderness towards Imlay,” but made her very attentive to calm her 
mind, and take exercise for fear of destroying an object in whom, 
as she says, “ We are to have a mutual interest, you know.” Three 
months passed, and December came, but still Imlay lingered at 
Havre. She wrote to him yearningly, passionately. “ Recollection 
now makes my heart bound to thee, but it is not to thy money- 
getting face... No, I have thy honest countenance before me, 
relaxed by tenderness, a little, little wounded by my whims, and 
thy eyes glistening with sympathy. Thy lips then feel softer than 
soft, and I rest my cheek on thine, forgetting all the world. I 
have not left the hue of love out of the picture, the rosy glow, and 
fancy has spread it over my own cheeks, for I feel them burning, 
while a delicious tear trembles in my eye that would be all your 
own, if a grateful emotion, directed to the Father of Nature, who 
has made me thus alive to happiness, did not give more warmth to 
the sentiment it divides.” 

Could this be the language of a strong-minded woman? Truly, 
love makes all things new, and Mary Wollstonecraft was trans- 
formed by it. When a letter came from Imlay, it threw her into 
such a fit of trembling that she could not open it for some time. 
She hated commerce, because it was keeping him from her, she 
dreaded his coldness, she was frantic to join him at Havre. “ With 
my face turned towards Havre,” she wrote, “my spirits will not 
sink.” She arrived at Havre about March, 1794, and her child was 
born the end of April. She gave it the name of Fanny, after her 
dead friend, Fanny Blood. A short period of tranquillity followed, 
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but in August, Imlay again left her, and returned to Paris. She 
wrote tohim: “ The little one, who has been sleeping a long time, 
begins to call for me. . . . She has got into my heart and imagina- 
tion, and when I walk out without her, her little figure is ever 
dancing before me. You, too, have somehow clung around my 
heart. I found I could not eat my dinner in the great room, and 
when I took up the large knife to carve for myself, the tears 
rushed into my eyes. Do not, however, suppose that I am melan- 
choly when you are from me. . . . I not only wonder how I can 
find fault ‘with you, but how I can doubt your affection .... You 
are the friend of my bosom and the prop of my heart.” 


Mary joined Imlay in Paris about the end of August, and a 
month afterwards he went off to London, on business, leaving her 
behind him. Her letters to him overflow with tenderness and long- 
ing for their re-union. 

No thought of his desertion or inconstancy had even entered 
her mind. On the evening of September 23rd, she wrote out of a 
full heart: “I have been playing and laughing with the little girl 
so long that I cannot take up the pen to address you without 
emotion. Pressing her to my bosom, she looked so like you, that 
every nerve seemed to vibrate to the touch, and I began to think 
that there is something in the assertion of man and wife being one, 
for you seemed to pervade my whole frame, quickening the beat of 
my heart, and lending me the sympathetic tears you excited.” 

September passed—October came—and still no Imlay. He 
was detained in London, and Mary was left at Paris eating her 
heart out, with vain longing for his presence. Her letters are full 
of her child, and of its likeness to the absent one. “ My little dar- 
ling,” she writes, “ grows every day more dear to me, and she often 
has a kiss when we are alone together, which I give her for you 
with afl my heart.” 


December came—alone in Paris during the Revolution, with 
blood and horrors before her eyes and ears, Mary exclaimed in 
desperation to her absent lover: “Come to me, my dearest friend, 
husband, father of my child!” But there was no response. All 
was silence. It was no wonder that she wrote, “I am a little hurt. 
I must take my darling to my bosom to comfort me.” On the 30th 
December, some faint suspicion of Imlay’s coldness seems to have 
dawned upon her. 

“Say but one word,” she writes, “and you shall never hear of 
‘Mme more.” 

A week afterwards, she exclaims, “My God! anything but 
these continual anxieties, anything but commerce, which debases 
the mind, and roots out affection from the heart.” 
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She would have been quite contented to have retired with 
Imlay to a farm in the country, but such an idea did not enter into 
his plans, for he had already formed another connection with a 
comic actress. This, of course, was kept a secret from Mary, 
though she seems to have had an uneasy suspicion that something 
was in the wind. In April, 1795, she and her child reached Havre 
on the way to meet Imlay in London. 

“ Here I am at Havre,” she writes, “on the wing towards you. 
. . . I cannot indulge the very affectionate tenderness which glows 
in my bosom without trembling, till I see, by your eyes, that it is 
mutual. . . . I sit, lost in thought, looking at the sea; and tears 
rush into my eyes when I find that I am cherishing any fond 
expectations. I have, indeed, been so unhappy this winter, I find 
it as difficult to acquire fresh hopes as to regain tranquillity. Enough 
of this ; lie still, foolish heart! But for the little girl, I could al- 
most wish that it should cease to beat, to be no more alive to the 
anguish of disappointment.” 

Disappointed, bitterly disappointed, indeed, poor Mary was to 
be. She saw that Imlay’s affection had cooled so much that she 
wrote tohim: “I am out of the question, for, alas! I am nothing.” 
She wishes to know whether “he desires to live with her or to 
part for ever.” 

At this time, in May, 1795, she was living at 26, Charlotte 
Street, Rathbone Place, as Mrs. Imlay, although she had no legal 
right to the name. Imlay was absorbed in speculations, one of 
which was some business dealings in the timber trade with the 
countries of Sweden and Norway. He seems to have had great 
confidence in Mary’s business abilities, and as it was necessary to 
have a responsible person to represent him, he drew up a document 
in which he appointed “Mary Imlay, my best friend and wife, to 
take the sole management of my affairs.” 

Mary was to ascertain the amount of money due, and Imlay, 
“ confiding,” as he said, “in the talent, zeal, and earnestness of my 
dearly beloved friend and companion,” packed her and her child off 
to. Hull, en route to Norway, a month after her arrival in London. 

From Hull, Mary wrote a despairing letter. She said: “I 
will not distress you by talking of the depression of my spirits, or 
of the struggle I had to keep alive my dying heart. It is even now 
too full to allow me to write with composure. Imlay—dear Imlay 
—am I always to be tossed about thus? Shall I never find an 
asylum to be contented in?” A fortnight afterwards she was still 
at Hull, detained by rough winds. She wrote to Imlay, complain- 
ing of not being well. “I wake in the morning in violent fits of 
trembling, but in spite of all my efforts, the child—everything— 
fatigues me.” She had the most terrifying dreams, she had never 
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suffered so much from depression, from despair. Once started on 
her journey, the pure, bracing air seems to have revived 
her a little, her letters from Sweden and Norway record her im- 
pressions of the fjords and rivers, the villages and the peasants, 
but there is still a settled tone of sadness about them. In one of 
these “ Letters,” she says: “Love is a want of my heart.” And 
then her pride asserts itself. She cries out to her tormentor: “I 
am not, I will not be an object of compassion—a clog, however 
light, to tease you. Forget that I exist, I will never remind you. 
I shall not force myself on you any more.” : 

Early in October, she reached England, only to receive letters 
from Imlay which made it quite plain they were to part, but offer- 
ing to settle an annuity on her and her child. This offer she re- 
jected with scorn. “From you,” she wrote, “I will not receive any 
more. I am not sufficiently humbled to depend on your 
beneficence.” 

Though Imlay had assured her he had no other attachment, 
she discovered that he was carrying on a low intrigue with one of 
his own servants. It was then that, driven to distraction, she tried 
to drown herself in the Thames at Putney. She did take the fatal 
plunge, and was reduced to unconsciousness, but was rescued in 
time. After this, she wrote to Imlay: “I have only to lament 
that when the bitterness of death was past, I was inhumanly 
brought back to life and misery.” 

Yet even after this, she would have returned to Imlay. “Let 
me see you once more,” she wrote. “In tearing myself from you, 
it is my own heart I pierce.” 

The idea of supporting herself by her pen, and thus being 
independent of Imlay, gave her a certain amount of courage. Her 
face had now acquired that touching wistful expression which re- 
minds many of Beatrice Cenci. We see it in Opie’s portrait of 
her, now in the National Portrait Gallery. Southey said: “Of all 
the lions or literati 1 have seen here, Mary Imlay’s face is infinitely 
the best.” 

Her final parting with Imlay took place about January, 1706, 
and soon afterwards her acquaintance with William Godwin began. 
He had met her once before, and was not favourably impressed 
by her. He thought she talked too much, but after reading her 
“Letters from Norway,” he changed his opinion. Their acquaint- 
ance gradually ripened into mutual affection. Godwin himself says 
it was “friendship melting into love.” He was willing to adopt 
Imlay’s child as his own. He had his own ideas on married life. 
He took rooms in a house about twenty doors from that in the 
Polygon, Somers Town, which became their joint home, and to 
this study he went, after breakfast, and sometimes before it, so 
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the strangely matched couple seldom met during the day until 
dinner time. The legal marriage did not take place until March, 
29th, 1797, at Old St, Pancras Church. In the September follow- 
ing, Mary Godwin died after the birth of her daughter. 

She had, indeed, but a short period of peace after her storniy 
and tempestuous life. Though the scar left by Imlay’s heartless 
desertion was healed over, in a measure, it still left an enduring 
mark. Godwin may have been a consoler and a generous and 
faithful companion, but it was Imlay who was the love of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s life.  Unworthy though he was, it was he who 
awakened her sou! and taught her the lesson of love. 


C. J. Hamitton. 





A VOICE FROM THE ALPS. 


WHITHER? Whence? Why? London streets will not answer 
you. The hoofs of the horses hammer it out relentlessly on the 
hard pavement, Whither? Whence? Why? Every cry from the 
pale-faced children, every shout, the rush and the roar and the 
whirl—all re-echo it. You can read it reflected in every haggard 
face, in every piece of struggling respectability, in the grim, tall, 
smoke-begrimed monuments of desperate human effort. You can 
catch it in the hard, blatant pride of the success that crushes, that 
cramps, that kills; in the pitiful murmur of brave, wearied voices 
that struggle, and struggle, and strive. You can trace it in the 
moan and the groan and the creak of the loading ships, in the din 
and the noise of the traffic. Everything echoes it, Whither? and 
Whence? and Why? O! you expect it there, in the heart of the 
toil, there where the relentless waves of on-rushing humanity beat 
and beat against the shores of eternity, but here in the calm of the 
Swiss valleys, in the stillness of the dark hills, why should it follow 
me here? 

I walk on quickly in the gathering twilight. Nothing escapes 
me. The bright green of the even slope with its dark patches of 
verdure with the grey, expressionless sky above, a dull background 
of unaggressiveness, near it a hill with a dark mantle of over- 
hanging blackness, a weird, terrible pall, reflecting beneath it, 
wreathing and hiding the hill-top, yet more revealing by contrast, 
the glimmer of the red-roofed churches growing dimmer and dim- 
mer, the motionless fir-woods, straight and unmoved in their grave 
rectitude like a strong army of warriors, iron-willed, relentless, in- 
vincible. Here in the midst of the corn murmuring gently and 
waving, the mad mountain-stream, clear as a mirror, bubbling and 
babbling, leaping from stone to stone in its haste to press onward 
and onward and onward, forcing its way through the heart of the 
meadows, restless, unceasingly hasting away and away. Whither? 
Even here has it followed me. Whither? and Whence? and 
Why? The stream seems to be saying it over and over, to be 
beating it into my brain lest I should forget it. The trees that 
till now in their proud majesty stood calm, shake themselves sud- 
denly like a swan ruffling her feathers, rustle their leaves in the 
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sheen of the twilight, bending their heads one towards the other 
in confidence, seem to be whispering, nodding, then standing up- 
right for a moment, then nodding and whispering, rustling and 
swaying and whispering, and I catch the words faintly, Whither? 
and Whence? and Why? low-breathed on the hushed air. The 
stream on a sudden dashes along moved by some impulse and 
cries, Whither? and Whence? and Why? Then the dark pall over 
the hill closes round, the shadows creep noiselessly, quickly, over 
the grass, over the crops, blot out the white of the green-shuttered 
houses, the roofs of the churches, blacken the pine-trees, come 
lower and lower, seem to be crushing out everything, muttering, 
moaning, and murmuring, Whither? and Whence? and Why? 

Post tenebras lux! The light of the morning shines on my 
face. Again ‘through the .calm Swiss valleys I am wending my 
way. The gladness and joy of the hill-tops hymn their praise to 
the heavens responsive. Sparkling and writhing and dancing, the 
gay mountain-streams leap in the light of the morning. Still they 
are murmuring Whither? and Whence? and Why? but subdued, 
like the strain of a song that cannot be caught, that vibrates but 
cannot be uttered. The corn sweeps in the breeze and takes up 
the theme; the trees are all shaking and moving, laughing softly 
the laugh of the happy, flinging their leaves to the sun, like a 
maiden her tresses. Up the slope of the hills, bright in the light 
of the morning, the shadows creep shyly, then run down again and 
hide themselves quickly like mischievous spirits intent on annoy- 
ing. The white houses glitter and glimmer and glisten and gleam 
in the sunshine, the rosy-cheeked children pass by on their way in 
contentment. The great blue of the sky extending above in its 
silence speaks of eternity. The clouds are like foam in their 
glistening brightness, bright in the light of the morning, fading 
away in the depth of the blue, then striking a line in the heavens, 
distinct in their vagueness. 

Whither? and Whence? and Why? murmur the tree-tops, 
gently reminding, flinging their leaves to the sun like a maiden 
her tresses. ._I look toward the hills, and above the tall pine-trees, 
above the dark green, lo! rises white in the sunlight the crest of 
the mountains, eternal in glory, eternal in whiteness, eternal in 
beauty. Glitters the snow in the sunlight, bright in the light of 
the morning, the crags and terrible chasms, softened and filled with 
the brightness. The mountains, eternal, eternal, eternal snow- 
capped and glistening. Holding my breath for a moment, I look, 
and a feeling of nothingness, of groping about in the darkness, of 
seeking around in the emptiness catches me, clutches and grips me. 
Whither? and Whence? and Why? the mountains are thundering. 
Nothingness, darkness, and emptiness. Then comes the answer. 
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How? is the answer. The answer again is a question, How? 
Though I seek till I die, shall I find nothing better. Not whither 
we go, nor whence we are coming, nor why we are sent to this 
world, but how we should live is the answer, how to do best what 
we feel to be best, and not why we should do it, for no one can 
tell. All ages have sought out an answer, and no one has found 
it. Whither? Whence? Why? Everything seems to be answer- 
ing, How? The glad mountain streams as they gurgle, the eternal 
ice mountains of glory, the shaking and shivering, shining and 
shimmering leaves of the trees, and the sky, and the clouds, and 
the corn, and the hills, and the pine-trees—all seem to be laughing 
and shouting and crying aloud in their gladness, and I, flinging 
my arms to the landscape bright in the light of the morning, echo 
the cry all around me, echo the How? of the mountains, the answer 
they gave to my question. 


DOROTHY MATTHEWS. 





AN IRISH FORTUNE-HUNTER. 


IRISHMEN, as a race, have been credited with the possession of 
more than an average share of gallantry in their dealings with the 
ladies, but in Andrew Robinson Stoney, successful fortune-hunter 
although he was, this quality was replaced by a cold-blooded and 
persistent cunning, which only too readily gained its end at the 
expense of the victims against whom it was directed. Irish by 
birth, and of good family, Stoney appears to have been an adven- 
turer from his earliest years. According to his sister’s testimony, 
he was born in 1745, and, when still but a youth, entered the Army, 
in which, however, he only served for a very brief period. In 
1763 he was a Lieutenant in the 30th Regiment, which was dis- 
banded in the same year, and from that time, when he was only 
eighteen years old, he remained for the rest of his life on half- 
pay, “a thing easily received,” as one of his relatives told him when 
he was anxious to quit the service in order to secure himself more 
freedom to pursue his first matrimonial project. 

The regiment was in Newcastle at this juncture, and it was in 
the neighbouring county of Durham that Stoney first won his spurs 
in the questionable sport, at which he was afterwards to prove 
himself such an adept. While still an ensign he had managed to 
become acquainted with Miss Newton, an heiress, “not at all 
handsome, short, and very dark, but she had £20,000, which was 
then reckoned a great fortune.” Shortly afterwards he married 
her, and soon appeared in his true colours. After leaving the 
Army, Lieutenant Stoney went to stay at Cold Pig Hall, the seat 
of his wife’s ancestors, and quickly plunged into a round of festivi- 
ties, varied by the disgraceful abuse of the woman who now had to 
pay for her own folly and for all his extravagance. Common 
report declared that, at one of the assemblies which they were 
accustomed to frequent, he tumbled his wife down a whole flight of 
stairs and nearly broke her neck. In a letter, which came into 
the possession of his biographer long afterwards, the following 
account is given of the brutality which she had to undergo: “I 
will put another strange anecdote in the inside—he upon some 
occasion locked his wife in a closet, that would barely contain her, 
for three days in her chemise (some say without it) and fed her 
with an egg a day.” 
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His efforts to get hold of the full control of his wife’s estate 
ended in failure. This was not for want of trying on his part, as 
he frequently advertised for sale the timber on the Cold Pig Hall 
estate, but the next heirs invariably stepped in and prevented the 
accomplishment of this. It was no doubt to get rid of their inter- 
ference that he was so anxious to have a son of his own. None of 
the children of the marriage were born alive, and it is related of 
him that in desperation, “ He made the bell of St. Nicholas Church, 
Newcastle, toll for one that was dead born, but failed in proving it 
to be born with life. If he could have proved it, J understand the 
law gives a life-estate in the wife’s property.” Most likely it was 
this sordid motive that made him so eager in this matter. Little 
wonder that the unhappy wife did not survive many years. Asa 
contemporary, in discussing her troubles, remarked: “She soon 
took her departure to another and better world,” and left her un- 
worthy spouse with the unsavoury reputation of having practically 
hounded her to death. After this, as might be expected, the ladies 
were very shy of having any dealings with him, and nothing is 
known of his entering upon any further episodes of a lke 
character until the time when he became still more notorious 
through his marriage with the Countess of Strathmore. 

The period between his two marriages was filled up by the 
usual routine of a profligate man of pleasure—“gaming, cock-fight- 
ing, horse-racing, watering places, and the petty clubs of St. 
James’s.” The fact that nothing has been brought against his 
character from these disreputable activities may be due rather to 
his inherent artfulness than to any real probity in his dealings. 
Still, to give the devil his due, so far as is known, he ran fairly 
straight during this time. His personal appearance may have stood 
him in good stead in tiding him over difficulties. Jesse Fcot, a 
surgeon acquainted with him for over thirty years, gives us a de- 
scription of him, partly flattering, partly otherwise :—“ His person 
was rather in his favour, and his address, probably when young, 
captivating. His speech was soft; his eyes bright and small, and 
he had a perfect command over them; his wit was ready, but he 
was always the first to laugh at what he said, which forced others 
to laugh also.” In a less complimentary strain, his biographer 
proceeds to tell us that, “his conversation was shallow, his educa- 
tion was bare, and his utterance was in a low tone and lisping. 
There was something uncommon in the connection of his nose 
with his upper lip; he never could talk without the nose, which 
was long, and curved downwards, being also moved ridiculously 
with the upper lip. It was when he meant to be emphatic that it 
was most discovered; in light conversation he avoided it by not 
employing his upper lip beyond a certain extent, and in that case 
he necessarily was forced to lisp.” 














Such was the man who shortly was to throw himself across 
the path of the then newly widowed Countess of Strathmore, with 
results that were to prove so disastrous, both to her ani to him. 
So far as her character was concerned, it would appear what she 
had been almost moulded by Nature for the purpose of ialling 
into the snare of the hunter. It was not that she was devoid of 
talent, but rather that what abilities she did possess were generally 
applied in a way prejudicial to herself. Her judgment was of the 
weakest, and upon it Stoney played with the utmost ease; her 
prejudices were unbounded, and through them he made his ad- 
vances with consummate success; her want of prudence was so 
notorious that it led her to become an almost willing tool for her 
own destruction. Her previous wedded life had not been altogether 
exemplary. The most charitable had to admit that she at least 
neglected her first husband, if nothing worse, and this would riot 
render her prospective mate more scrupulous as to the means he 
adopted to attain his ends. It was to some extent a case of Greek 
meeting Greek. The one had broken the heart of a former wife, 
while the other had not lengthened the days of a former husband. 
“In a battle-royal of a main of cocks the two surviving ones con- 
tend for existence, and thus were these two pitted as by positive 
destination.” 

The Countess’s possessions were, of course, the bait that 
Stoney nibbled at. These were very considerable, and consisted 
of her estates at Paul’s Walden, at Gibside, in Durham, and in 
Middlesex. In addition, there were her mansions of Streatham 
Castle and Barnard Castle, and her town house at Chelsea, with 
hot houses and conservatories on the largest scale of magnificence 
then known. No wonder that the needy adventurer was prepared 
to tax even his undoubted powers of scheming to obtain once 
again the privilege of playing ducks and drakes with another fine 
heritage. 

His plan of campaign was laid with all the skill of an expert. 
Before definitely approaching the Countess, he took care to make 
himself agreeable to those about her. To secure his ends he did 
not consider it beneath him to curry favour with her domestics and 
with those parasites that had fastened themselves upon her by 
preying on her credulity. We are informed that these were a very 
numerous and miscellaneous body at this time, as during her nine 
months of widowhood her house in Grosvenor Square was little 
better than a Temple of Folly. 

Having stormed the street door and the ante-chamber, Stoney 
found himself confronted with a rival, from whom the Coun‘ess 
was already receiving consolation for her late lamented. This 
person was a Mr. Gray, who had served under Clive in India, “in 
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no very high capacity,” as we are told. He had, however, managed 
to make a fortune, and had purchased an estate in Scotland. He 
has been described, evidently by no friend of his, as “ an antiquated, 
dissipated, impudent, and profligate nabob,” and, as events turned 
out, was clearly no match for his new rival, who might with justice 
claim to have been bred up more regularly to the trade that both 
of them were now following. 

Stoney speedily found that he could use his opponent’s efforts 
for the promotion of his own case. Scurrilous and anonymous 
attacks upon the Countess and her alleged infatuation for Gray 
began to appear in the morning print. The originator, if not the 
author, of most of these, was Stoney, who saw that, by vilifying 
Gray, who incidentally was strongly objected to by the friends of 
the Countess’s late husband, the Earl of Strathmore, he was laying 
the foundation for getting rid of his rival, and for promoting his 
own interests. The nature of these attacks will be sufficiently 
indicated here by a reference to one of the least indecent of them. 
Only a week or two before he was successful i securing the hand 
of the Countess, there appeared in the paper mentioned an elabo- 
rate comparison of her to the Queen in “ Hamlet,” for being about 
to marry in such an indelicate hurry. Whether Stoney was the 
actual writer of these scandals remains uncertain, but the spirit of 
the whole concoction was his essentially, and the fact remained 
that he gained his point, and Gray became a discredited suitor. 

Not content with this, however, Stoney plied his victim with 
letters, in which Gray’s name was again made to serve the purposes 
of his unscrupulous enemy. Some of these letters reached the 
Countess by way of Durham, so that she might be unaware of how 
he was hiding his tracks. One of the letters was supposed to be 
a copy of another letter sent to Stoney, which related how he had 
thrown overboard another lady, to whom he had been paying his 
addresses, for the sake of his absorbing love for the Countess. 
Gray’s name was introduced by the lady who was supposed to 
have written this letter. The writer takes it for granted that 
Gray was to mat.y the Countess, and declares that she found some 
consolation in this circumstance, as her jilted friend would know 
at least that Stoney’s passionate love would not meet its reward. 
All this was very warily expressed with the intention of putting 
him in the interesting position of the unfortunate lover, who had 
been willing to sacrifice so much for the sake of attaining his 
heart’s desire. The Countess’s romantic and visionary nature was 
only too readily touched by this ingenious plea, and the rest was 
plain sailing. Amongst the many little touches, that show Stoney 
had a tolerably correct opinion of his prey, was his engagement of 
a conjuror, whom he had tutored to his wishes, for the purpose 
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of impressing his views upon the Countess. He got the aid also of 
Eliza Planta, a sister of the children’s governess, and a confidant 
of the family, in the furtherance of his scheme. On the whole 
this may be regarded as somewhat of a showman’s trick, but it 
showed that its promoter was prepared to tse even the slightest 
and meanest agencies to forward his cause. 

To emphasise his innocence as regards the attacks of the 
morning print, he challenged the editor of that paper to a duel, 
which the friends of the late Lord Strathmore, as well as those of 
Mr. Gray, characterized as a put-up job. Be that as it may, the 
meeting appears to have taken place, and, what was more im- 
portant, it served as a strong inducement for the Countess to regard 
her admirer with additional favour. “She seemed, poor silly soul, 
as if she blessed the duel, and blessed everybody about it, for the 
sake of the precious prize the contest brought her.” It was current 
talk at the time that she managed to obtain possession of the 
sword of her gallant defender—not at all a difficult matter, one 
would suppose, if her wishes came to his ears. This weapon be- 
came of such importance in her eyes that she was said to have 
slept with it constantly at the head of her bed all the time she 
lived in Grosvenor Square. 

Four days after the duel, Stoney and the Countess were mar- 
ried at St. James’s Church, London, by the Rev. Mr. Gardiner, on 
whom, in an unwonted fit of generosity, the bridegroom bestowed 
the handsome sum of £50. A month or two afterwards, Gray, the 
rejected, had his feelings soothed by getting no less than £12,000 
hush money. What this exactly was meant to hide has never been 
satisfactorily explained, but that there must have been much for 
concealment and an overpowering necessity for such action, seems 
plain enough when it is remembered that Stoney evidently agreed 
to the payment of this very large sum to one whom he was in 
many ways entitled to treat with contempt. 

The families of both parties seem to a large extent to have 
been reconciled to the inevitable. At the levée held after the 
marriage, Stoney’s near relations, Generals Robinson and Arm- 
strong, put in an appearance, as did also General Lambton, a 
member of the Countess’s family. Foot, the biographer of Stoney, 
tried to palliate the prevalent idea, that the subject of his book 
was securing a great match, by declaring that, “In point of family 
and origin the couple were much upon a par. I never could see 
much difference between them.” This may have been so, but what 
influenced Stoney was not a question of blue-blood, but the fact 
that his wife was reputed to be the richest heiress in Europe. 

Following the example of Strathmore, Stoney assumed the 
surname of Bowes, his wife’s family name, and began to pose as a 
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reformed character. He advertised for a chaplain for his family, 
and was, we are told, nicely scrupulous in his selection. Many 
candidates offered themselves, of whom, Bowes, as we may now 
term him, said that from his peculiar position, and in point of view 
of securing public approbation, he could not be too minute in his 
enquiries before admitting them to his house and his confidence. 

A further change of front was seen also shortly after his 
marriage. He was now inspired with the ambition of becoming a 
public man, and an opportunity came his way, a month after his 
new alliance, through the death of Sir Walter Blacket, the member 
of Parliament for Newcastle. Bowes became a candidate against 
Sir John Trevelyan, but did not venture to appear on the scene 
personally. He assigned his ill-health, a card he often played 
afterwards, as the reason for not himself canvassing for votes. 
The beating which he got he did not take as a gentleman, but 
petitioned, in a fit of petulance, the House of Commons against the 
result. This, however, was unsuccessful, and for the time being 
the country was spared the doubtful privilege of having him among 
her legislators. 

Within the next three months the newly-wedded couple came 
north, and settled at Gibside. Before long Bowes was busy re- 
peating the earlier schemes of his first marriage by negotiating for 
the sale of the timber upon this property. Of this he himself 
wrote, “I will venture to say such wood is not in England, at least 
in any one place, his Majesty’s Docks excepted.” His straitened 
circumstances at this time are borne out by several of his letters 
from Gibside. In these he declares that he had given up then the 
intention of spending the winter in London, as he could live where 
he was on half the money. In one letter the cloven foot of the 
hypocrite peeps out in the pious wish that he never could be happy 
till he got out of debt, and “ had money, if possible, to the good.” 
The purpose of this pretended reform was, doubtless, to get the 
confidence, and, what was more to the point, the credit of his 
correspondent, more readily at his command. 

In the May of the following year, 1780, he was ruffling it with 
the best again in London, but was not out of the wood of financial 
trouble, as he had determined in his own mind that “the house, 
the hot-house, and the conservatories at Chelsea must all go.” 
With all his shifting and shuffling for money, however, he managed 
to purchase, or, at least, to get the control of a race-horse, and 
with it tried his fortune on the turf. The name of the horse was 
Icelander, and his explanation to his friend, who had been financing 
him, of his possession of the animal, was that he had merely bought 
it to sell again at a profit. In a letter to a friend he wrote jubilantly 
that his mare ran Orpheus, who was backed ten to one against the 
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field, within half a neck, “ the finest race I ever saw.” His friend, 
however, who had grown somewhat tired of being bothered in 
accommodating Bowes’s bills, and who had grown correspondingly 
wary, was in so little humour to proceed further in giving help 
that Bowes was forced to propose, as a peace-offering, the sale to 
him of an estate near Barnard Castle. This he described as being 
entirely at his own disposal, but, if that were so, it only goes to 
prove that he had been evidently putting additional pressure cn 
the Countess. From the same letter, it can be gathered that he 
had not given up all idea of a Parliamentary career—for what it 
would bring him in the way of material advantage. The postscript 
of the letter runs as follows, “ Between ourselves, I assure you that 
you may bet any sum you please that I am Member for Newcastle 
without the least opposition; this, well-managed, something may 
be done.” 

In this, as it turned out, he was not a false prophet, although 
the opposition was more than he bargained for. In August, 1780, 
Bowes put up against Sir Matthew White Ridley and one of the 
Delaval family. His anxiefy to succeed, and his unscrupulous 
wishes, are seen in a Gibside letter of this period. “For God's 
sake,” he writes, “use your influence with as many people as you 
can find out, and pray use any means to procure them for me.” In 
this he was successful, and on September 21st, 1780, he and Sir 
Matthew White Ridley were elected Members for Newcastle. The 
latter headed the poll, and Bowes managed to scrape home as 
second by fifty votes. A petition was lodged against him by 
Delaval, but nothing came of this. This year was the high water- 
mark of his outward prosperity, for it was at this time that he 
purchased for himself the Benwell estate in Newcastle, and that, 
as Andrew Robinson Bowes, Esq., of Benwell, he became Sheriff 
of Northumberland. 

His appearance in Parliament was somewhat belated, as he 
did not take his seat for more than six months after his election. 
Perhaps he was early made aware that he was not to be humoured 
in his desire to make something out of his position. Gossip said 
that he expected at least an Irish peerage, but even the adminis- 
tration of that day drew the line at Bowes. There is no trace 
whatever of anything that he did in Parliament, and his interest 
there, if he ever had any, soon evaporated when he found it could 
not be translated into pounds, shillings, and pence. 

His monetary difficulties began to press more and more, and, 
in anticipation of possibilities, he was at this time eager to insure 
deeply the life of his wife, who was then about to become a mother. 
418,000 was the huge sum that he wanted to negotiate in tbis 
venture, and, according to his old cunning, he hopes “ there is no 
occasion to say anything about her being with child.” 
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Soon after, they were compelled to leave Gibside, which had 
been “a scene of feasting and extravagance,” but where, however, 
he only earned the reputation of having “ always a smack cf mean 
splendour about him.” They took up their abode in London, 
where it was soon evident that they were now on the downgrade. 
The house in Grosvenor Square was given up, and a fleeting resi- 
dence began in various second-rate hotels. Bowes parted with 
everything he could in town. Chelsea house was sold; he seized 
the family plate; £30,000 was raised upon annuities; and he cut 
down the timber at Gibside, where it lay and rotted, as nobody 
would buy it from him. ; 

Bowes rapidly sank from his previous high-flown schemes of 
Parliamentary advancement, and the type of person he hobnobbed 
with now may be gathered from a story he told of his vulgar 
joking towards one of his cronies. “Oh,” said he, in relating the 
yarn, “I never expected R would come here again after what 
passed a fortnight ago. He is a spunger, and comes for my din- 
ners and my claret. I gave the hint to the rest of the company, 
and we made him dead drunk. I put him into an arm-chair, had 
his boots taken off, filled them full of water, and put a table-cloth 
round him, as barbers do. I put him on a night-cap, placed a tatle 
before hin with a looking glass, floured his face all over, left candles 
burning, and we all went to bed. He awoke about five in the 
morning, before the lights were out, and he appeared at a loss to 
know how this could have happened. His consternation being 
over, he began to dress to go home. He saw his boots ready to 
his hand ; he flounced his leg into the first, and emptied the water 
out of the second. In this state he put them on, let himself out, 
and went home, and I dare say he would not have the smallest 
objection to be served the very same to-night again.” 

Indifferent as he was now about his ambitious concerns, and 
certain that he would never be returned again for Newcastle, he 
began to perfect himself in the art of tormenting the trustees and 
guardians of Lord Strathmore’s children, in order to get the two 
eldest daughters into his power. In executing this, it is significant 
that he again was able to make the feeble Countess his instrument. 
He managed to carry off one of the girls to France, and incident- 
ally got himself into a lot of trouble over this matter. We find 
him writing from Lisle, where he was stranded, and eagerly beg- 
ging if there could be a possibility of raising £17,000 on his Ben- 
well estate, so as to get rid of all little demands, as he put it. 

At last the worm turned, and at the beginning of 1785, the 
Countess of Strathmore obtained a warrant in the Court of King’s 
Bench against her husband for ill-treatment of her person. So 
much was she in terror of his foul language and brutal blows that 
she earnestly desired to allow her one of the tipstaffs for her 
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protection. That this was not an unnecessary precaution was soon 
apparent. Bowes carried off the Countess in the face of the Court 
and took her to Streatham Castle. On the journey there he tried 
to force her to sign a paper to stop the proceedings she had taken 
against him, and to consent to live with him again. When she 
positively refused, he gave her a good thrashing, and thrust his 
handkerchief into her mouth, when she attempted to cry for help. 
After threatening her with a loaded pistol, he proceeded with a 
refinement of torture worthy only of himself, “to beat her with 
the chain and seals of his watch on the naked breast.” 

In this escapade he was finally tracked, and knocked down by 
a constable in pursuit of him. It is said of this venture that he 
was felled to the ground with a large hedge-stake, and left welter- 
ing in his blood, while her ladyship, “in a kind of womanish exulta- 
tion, bade him farewell and mend his life.” Shortly afterwards, 
he appeared in Court to answer the charges against him. His 
appearance on this occasion presented a sorry spectacle. Accord- 
ing to an eye-witness, “he was dressed in a drab-coloured great- 
coat, a red handkerchief about his head, and supported by two 
men, yet nearly bent double with weakness on account of his 
wounds. He adopted his usual plan of shamming severe illness so 
as to avoid being sent to prison, and his biographer informs us that 
he dosed himself to make his appearance excite compassion. Not- 
withstanding this, he and his accomplices were tried on the 27th 
May 1787, and in the following month all of them were found 
guilty by Judge Ashurst. Bowes’s sentence was that he had to 
pay a fine of £300 to the King, that he was to be imprisoned for 
three years, and at the end of this term he was to find surety for 
fourteen years, himself in £10,000, and two others of £5,000 each. 
Upon application, however, he managed to have the fourteen 
years remitted for two years. In 1789 Lady Strathmore was re- 
stored to her property, and so ended the disastrous connection 
which had cost her so much. A year later, a sentence of ex- 
communication against him for contumacy, and for not having paid 
the expenses of the Court, was read in the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle. 

Animated by her liberation, the Countess about this time sent 
Bowes the following bitter but just epitaph, which has the added 
interest of being her own composition. 

“ Here rests— 

Who never rested before, 

The most ambitious of men; 
For he sought not virtue, wisdom, or 
Science, yet rose by deep hypocrisy, 

By the folly of some 

And the vice of others, 
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To honours which Nature had forbid, 
And riches he wanted taste to enjoy. 
He saw no faults in himself, 

Nor any worth in others. 
He was the enemy of mankind ; 
Deceitful to his friends, 
Ungrateful to his benefactors, 
Cringing to his superiors, 
And tyrannical to his dependents. 
If interest obliged him to assist 
Any fellow creature, he regretted the 
Effect, and thought every day lost 
In which he made none wretched, 
His life was a continual series 
Of injuries to society, 
Disobedience to his Maker, 
And he only lamented in despair 
That he could offend them no longer. 
He rose by mean arts 
To unmerited honours, 
Which expired before himself: 
Passenger, examine thy heart, 
If in aught thou resemblest him, 
And if thou dost— 
Read, tremble, and reform. 
So shall he, who living 
Was the pest of society, 
When dead, be, against his will, 
Once useful to mankind.” 

After this period he passed through the various stages of a 
notable prisoner’s existence. First of all, he enjoyed the State 
rooms of the prison, as they were termed, then the inferior State 
rooms, then within the walls of the Bench, and for the last twelve 
years he came under the rules of St. George’s Fields. “Thus 
mauled, stripped, disgraced, and blasted, the prison bolts flew open ; 
all of a sudden he bade adieu to the outer State rooms, and entered 
within the walls in a pickle not unmerited.” In prison he made 
the acquaintance of a Miss Polly S——, who became his mistress, 
and bore him five children. His treatment of her was on a par 
with his usual conduct, and she remained literally a prisoner in his 
house down to the day of his death. 

__ His practical joking still remained a passion with him, and it 
is related that a favourite practice of his, when he wanted to make 
any of his company drunk, was to pretend that he was pouring out 
hot water for their drinks, when in reality he was serving them 
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with hot spirits, “ so that the more his guests were desirous of being 
sober, the drunker they became.” 

During his imprisonment, Bowes became heir to a property 
in Ireland, a freehold of the value of £200 a year. From this and 
his half-pay, and the remnant of the Countess’s plate, which he had 
managed to keep in his possession, he might have lived decently, 
but that was beyond him. This acquisition from Ireland he pro- 
ceeded to exploit for all it was worth. Feigning illness, he tried 
to persuade his brother-in-law to take the estate in return for a 
payment of a certain sum down, and an annuity of £1,000 a year, 
“during his short stay in this world.” This was very wisely re- 
fused, and Bowes in a short time was pleased to make a very fast 
recovery from his “annuity sickness.” It is surprising that he 
did not sell his Benwell estate, which had grown greatly in value. 
In fact, when it was sold a year after his death, it fetched £65,000, 
whereas Bowes had only paid £24,000 for it, although at the time 
he was thought to be making a very dear bargain. 

As he grew older his habits of life and his amusements 
deteriorated, if that were possible. He began not only to drink 
his wine “ selfishly,” but to take to raw spirits. He became care- 
less of his appearance, kept no servant, and his two daughters 
gathered up the dust in the rooms with their hands, because he 
would buy neither brushes nor brooms. 

On January 16th, 1810, Bowes died, leaving behind him a 
reputation for cowardly hypocrisy and mean tyranny, which his 
biographer Foot declared were not redeemed by “a single counter- 
vailing quality.” 


CHARLES MENMUIR, M.A. 





POETRY AND OPINION. 


POETRY and Law, class-made Laws, have always been the greatest 
friends, simply because they are always quarrelling, and always will” 
and must. Et adhuc sub judice lis est. Poetry represents the 
extreme vanguard of virtue pioneering the way for progress, with 
the sappers and miners of those grand universal cosmic sentiments 
which we invariably find just in front of us, however advanced we 
suppose ourselves to be. The clash of conflicting aims and in- 
terests makes for perpetual improvement in States and individuals. 
Poetry, by its mere presence, if existing just as a higher moral 
atmosphere, thought in solution, while unformulated and un- 
embodied, yet in rhythmical speech, a spirit awaiting its incarnation 
in definite ideas and external establishments of Church or State, 
nevertheless has and exercises a vital energy, and acts as a 
criticism or solvent of antiquated forms. Opinion, and we mean 
by opinion not unexpressed but expressed judgments, on the 
present or forecasts of the future, must be on the side of Poetry, 
because Poetry sends its challenge and larger choice out into the 
world in that way. For, in the former we see a channel offering 
the least line of resistance. They are both antinomian, in the 
sense that they both look beyond the passing moment, and recog- 
nise an ideal, and appear as paradoxes. They reject the tem- 
porary limitations of class-made laws, good enough for a fleeting 
period, but only too ready to crystallize into permanent obstructive- 
ness, for higher, better laws to come, of which they throw out 
glorious glimpses. Opinion, like Poetry, was, and will be, always 
ahead of the institutions of any given time. The breath of the 
Cosmic Spirit, flowing for ever and for ever on into fresh and 
fairer shapes, animates and impels them forward still. Majus 
opus moveo, is the motto of each alike. 

“ The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 

I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds, 

Which trample the dim winds: in each there stands 

A wild-eyed charioteer, urging their flight. 

* * * * - 


Others with burning eyes look forth and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 
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As if the thing they loved fled on before 

And now (even now) they clasped it; their bright locks 

Stream like a comet’s flashing hair; they all 

Sweep onward.” 

Great may be the present stage, but they perceive a greater 
and yet greater above and beyond. God's own divine dissatisfac- 
tion, which refuses to be content with anything short of absolute 
perfection, arms and inspires them both. The moral sentiment, the 
spiritual idea, instinctively clothes itself in elemental catholic verse 
common to all nations in its ultimate drift and doctrine. So we 
discover Poetry, and we possess Religion, which in their incunabula 
appear fundamentally the same. We have the glorification of 
work and the necessity of sacrifice, or labour sanctified and con- 
trolled by the Cross—yes, the Cross of Christ. Opinion, a critical 
expression of the religious sentiment, unceasingly reinforced from 
the reservoir of the aboriginal creative principles inherent in us all 
from the first beginnings of humanity, lends wings to the truths 
already known, and courage to those yet unborn and struggling 
dimly up into consciousness, and compares them with imperfect 
laws and faulty structures of the State. Then, sooner or later, 
ensues the inevitable collision of the smaller good and the greater 
good, the less adequate and the more adequate. The partial truth 
gives place to the more impartial truth. New laws get recognised 
and eventually set in authority, and new broader institutions super- 
sede the old and obsolete. Society keeps persistently renewing 
itself, and its various successive embodiments of eternal principles 
as yet but vaguely comprehended or conjectured, at the hands of 
advanced opinion and progressive poetry. The human mind even 
now seems probably but in its inarticulate infancy, and only at its 
best and utmost still babbles blindly of what it does not understand, 
about God and man and Nature, in metaphor and parable and 
guess— 

“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden Tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat.” 

“ Fate and free will, foreknowledge absolute.”— 
but no one yet has really risen “to the height of this great argu- 
ment,” though sometimes, during inspired moments big with eter- 
nity, each of us fancies, like Milton, “What I will is fate.” The 
incidence of God’s love, that presses on us with birth at a thousand 
points, if often misapprehended, solicits and compels our own in 
dim and feeble response. Thus we have the moral sensibilities and 
spiritual aspirations, the proper materials for poetry, which begins 
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and continues and ends in religion. The first poet was a priest, 
and the first religion was a rhyme of the universe. “We love Him 
because He first loved us. Herein is Love, not that we loved God 
(first) but that He loved us. God is Love, and he that dwelleth in 
Love dwelleth in God and God in him.” The foremost impres- 
sion made on the child awakening upon earth is and must be this, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary. Divine love, a purifying 
hope, are his swaddling clothes and cradle. Eternal optimism, a 
belief, a conviction, that everything ultimately must be for the 
best, inspires him. Love invites and commands love in return, 
and faith must follow. The heart determines the creed—and not > 
the head. Pectus facit theologum. Ah, and man’s confession or 
cry, as well as the child’s, has always been, not Scio, but Credo. 
Poetry, or religion in. its simplest and most catholic form, proves to 
be the predominant partner in the two grand forces or factors that 
constitute our humanity, and not science. Love, faith, hope, the 
instruments of poetry or religion, lay hold of omniscience in their 
measure, while science soon arrives at nescience. The final de- 
claration of the one is “Jgnoramus et ignorabimus.” The last 
words of the other are, “We know Christ, whom to know is Life 
Eternal.” 

Popular theology draws less from Scripture than from poetry, 
and not least from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” As our songs help 
to mould opinion, and therefore to colour our laws and institutions 
so they shape our preachers’ dostrines, and set their seal upon 
popular beliefs. Shakespeare, as well as Milton, exists as a mighty 
storehouse for much religious currency in faith. His household 
words have frequently been considered the Bible’s own teaching, 
and quoted as such. Milton’s hero, Satan, as he has been truly 
called, ranks certainly as one of the many portraits of the Devil in 
general acceptance. He figures in the minds of many, as a mag- 
nificent gentleman of reduced fortunes and a masterful disposition, 
but a gentleman still. No wonder, with this picture before him, 
the pious Scots minister prayed for the poor Devil, and the Scots 
poet Aird, in his once famous “ Dream,” expressed no doubtful 
compassion for him. If any of us sat down dispassionately to 
analyse our different beliefs in religion, and traced them back 
impartially and unflinchingly to their respective sources, we should 
quickly demonstrate the fact that we formed them prematurely on 
the strength or weakness of the hymnology which obsessed us at 
the beginning, and did not derive them either from the Holy 
Scriptures, or from a sound theology. Pearson even, whom we 
have now left far behind us, and the high-water mark of our best 
divinity, as expounded by men like Gore and Moberley and IIling- 
worth, would decline to be responsible for most of our unexamined 
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and uncritical tenets, justified neither by the Church nor by the 
Word of God, and unable to bear the tests of the Great Councils 
or early history. And Pearson had a curious appetite for doctrines, 
and a credulity that assuredly could not be authenticated by any 
appeal to the Bible or common sense or reason, if, indeed, these 
two last tribunals hold any place or part in the equipment of so- 
called and mis-called Orthodoxy. But the appeal to the eccle- 
siastical bar, and to the Scriptures, must always be qualified by an 
appeal to opinion, unprejudiced, non-partisan, undenomintional, and 
truly Catholic. No doubt, still, much of our popular divinity, un- 
intelligently and even unconsciously appropriated from foolish 
hymns, and even more foolish sermons, saturated with inherited 
and unanalysed dogmas, is as false as it could be. But who could 
be so desperately bold as to confuse these with poetry? The 
early hymns, that sent Christian saints to martyrdom, and Christian 
soldiers to the battle with light hearts, and unquenchable enthu- 
siasm, were of a very different complexion. Philo, Eusebius, 
Pliny, in his famous letter to Trajan, Tertullian, and others, all 
speak more or less clearly of the hymns sung at their gatherings by 
the Therapeutae and Christians. We have Clement’s hymn in 
anapaestic measure, beginning Baoiev aylwy, Adye wavdayarwp 
and it may be translated thus, “O Thou, the King of Saints, all 
conquering Word.” We do not deny, we need hardly say, that no 
poetry (even of the best and most spiritual type) ever was or will 
be, or can be, without earthly, and therefore erroneous admixture, 
we know it must be more or less incomplete, obscure, biassed, in 
portions, as far as expression or form goes. And yet we may 
confidently maintain that it has, in spite of these drawbacks, a dis- 
tinct heavenly element and a divinae particula aurae. Human 
nature keeps perpetually blundering in details, and the mere ex- 
ternal manifestations of its noblest ambitions are invariably and 
necessarily imperfect, but it rarely, if indeed ever, makes mistakes 
about the essentialities and fundamentals, and the cosmic contents 
of its consciousness. Here we may safely affirm “humanum non 
est errare.” And, if the elemental light kindled in our hearts at 
birth, were absolutely untrustworthy, and as often cheated us as 
guided us safely home to the haven where we would be, Newman 
could never have written his immortal hymn— 

“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from Home; 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene: one step enough for me.” 
If the light from Heaven could not signal to and communicate with 
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a responsive light in the soul, if the transmitter found no receiver 
there accurately to interpret its message, we should, indeed, have 
no hope, and be of all prospects bereaved. And in that case 
William Cowper, surest perhaps, and sincerest of all religious poets, 
could scarcely have uttered these lines, so simple and so sublime, 
that have carried infinite consolation to a multitude of mourners. 
“ Jesu, where’er Thy people meet, 
There they behold Thy Mercy-seat ; 
Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found, 
And every place is hallowed ground 
For Thou, within no walls confined, 
Inhabitest the humble mind ; 
Such ever bring Thee where they come, 
And going take Thee to their home.” 
It may well be doubted, if two finer, truer, more comprehensive, 
and more elemental exist in the whole range of English hymnology, 
than the first two lines of the second stanza. They possess the 
brevity, the pregnancy, the seminal suggestiveness, and the inevit- 
able note, the familiar accent, the exquisite finality, which we only 
expect to find in the work of the very greatest poets. And yet a 
baby or a god might have written them. Nor must we forget an 
even more-famous hymn— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 
Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling.” 
When we find this inspired immediacy, this direct definiteness, this 
artless intuitive tone, we may believe that God Himself speaks by 
His Spirit through the Poet. It may be impossible to us for ever 
to state one eternal verity exactly as it should and might be 
stated, and has been stated by Christ, the Word, but we acknow- 
ledge in a moment the human master’s touch, and the human 
maker’s workmanship. Crumbs that drop from the Celestial 
Master’s table, and fragments of His great principles, through the 
channel of chosen singers (secular no less than sacred, for all truth 
is sacred), disseminated by degrees, fly about the world, and reach 
the darkest nooks, and take root in the most depraved hearts dead 
in trespasses and sins. Quantum videtur Crux, tantum valet poeta. 
Opinion ostensibly reigns, and governs the world and the 
minds of men. But, as we have seen, opinion would be powerless 
apart from its fountain-head. Soaked in those universal senti- 
ments and almighty instincts, that come welling up from the water- 
springs of eternity into the minds of its teachers, it pushes on its 
civilizing, moralizing, spiritualizing march, and anticipates by years, 
and even by centuries, the creed to come. The best opinion of 
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to-day, will be the commonplace of to-morrow, though now dis- 
credited and denied by the conventionalities of the overwhelming 
majority. We cling tenaciously to our ancient creeds, while we 
know and admit that they have no meaning or mandate for the 
present day, and are at the best but elegant or venerable antiqui- 
ties only fit for the museums of the curious and conservative. Ac- 
customed from our earliest years to hold a particular view, it pains 
us to think of the risk of parting with it at last. It saves us, at 
any rate, from re-opening long-settled questions, if we allow it to 
remain with more lumber in the limbo of family ghosts and tribal 
prejudices. But nothing in the end can really resist the advance 
of instructed opinion, steeped in stupendous truth, where the real 
and the ideal meet with creative energy. Crudely rendered, 
coarsely explained at first, it may shock with its ring of revolution 
the lovers of peace or the pursuers of happiness, and the refined or 
over-sensitive, and it often requires the ordeal of the fire or the 
interpretation of the gibbet, before it becomes reasonably articulate. 
Sometimes it passes from Calvary to Calvary. Nevertheless, it 
cannot die, son semper pendebit inter latrones Christus: resurget 
aliquando crucifixa veritas. But repeated by poet and preacher 
generation after generation, flung like flame from the lips of elo- 
quence, stammering its message down in the miry streets, lisped 
by little children, sometime it surely comes to its own, and enters 
upon its inheritance in the heart of humanity. The rude and 
random claims of conscientious but ignorant reformers, socialists, 
secularists, and extremists of all conditions, have yet, in spite of 
tortured history and perverted philosophy, ever been anticipations 
of the true opinion to come, and contained some remnants of 
divine fact. Falsehood even seems always over-ruled by a Cosmic 
Providence, to yield its testimony at last to what at first it contra- 
dicts. Repeated and repeated by its dupes, yet in the process it 
gradually purges itself of error, and invariably leaves behind it a 
deposit in grains of gold, or dust of gold. No lie would live a 
single day but for this incorporation of truth to a certain amount. 
It-dies hard, not because it is false, but in so far and in so much 
as it is fact. Sophistication, though of the foulest kind, will never 
kill, though it eclipses for a while the smallest verity. _God’s win- 
nowing fan works on. It keeps threshing out the chaff and rub- 
bish to yield our hungry souls in the fulness of the days, the 
precious bread of Heaven. We“ must, through much tribulation,” 
get our heart’s desire and satisfaction. The sharper the discip- 
line, the longer the delay, the sweeter in the end our spiritual 
possessions, and the manna for our journey through the wilder- 
ness. The happy man is he who wrests from his wretchedness, his 
disappointments, his scarcity and squalor, the most poetry, and 
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bears all to the Cross of Christ, to be transformed and trans- 
substantiated there sud specie aternitatis. Opinion, sent forth by 
God’s ambassadors, to slum and sanctuary alike, to pauper and the 

king, brings us the green olive branch, to show the shore is 
close at hand, like Noah’s dove flying back to the driven and drift- 
ing Ark. It may be premature, it may promise too much, it may 
seem insolent and fanatical, it may innocently misrepresent by un- 
conscious exaggeration, but we can always entertain its previous- 
ness, as we would entertain angels or our most honoured guests. 
The wings of the dove shine with their reflected light of the un- 
risen sunrise. But dawn, through darkness, now comes creeping up 
the sky, and the mountain peaks begin to catch the gleam of the 
travailing day. And without the enterprise of aggressive opinion, 
educating our laws, educating our theology, educating our institu- 
tions, educating Church and State, educating the people to rise to 
the full height of their responsibilities and opportunities, criticizing, 
creating, re-creating, analysing and again re-combining, there would 
be no growth of mind or heart or brotherhood. 

“All my fresh springs shall be in Thee.” Tossed about 
carelessly from mouth to mouth, from newspaper to newspaper, in 
the gilded drawing-room of plutocracy, and on the streets of the 
arithmocracy, our new Master, priceless jewels of thought, flashes 
of cosmic lightning, in their envelopes of dainty drawling speech or 
smothered curses, whether as the masses hope, or the classes fear, 
arise we know not whence, slowly leavening our lives, and prepar- 
ing society for another change. And yet this fiery ferment, pro- 
leptic opinion, indeed, descendit coelo, and still says yvwh ceavrov 
—“Look in thy heart and learn.” For the poetry of the ages gives it 
birth, and those eternal intuitions that imstinctively choose the good 
out of the evil, and divide between the right and the wrong. Truth 
has been set to music, and sings its way along, because, as seen by 
God, and in God it must be a perfect harmony. Opinion, the best 
opinion, acts as its interpreter, utters the gospel, that otherwise 
were unutterable, but makes it popular at the same time. Poetry’s 
mission is to set things straight, to put us all in our fittest places, 
to establish real relations between God and man, and brotherly 
relations between man and man. It raises a higher standard, the 
highest possible—namely, the impossible, which Christ preached, 
and according to which he spoke and acted. Recognising no 
measure in the flying moment, it recalls man from the particular to 
the universal, and from time to eternity—“ that we may be filled 
with all the fulness of God,” and nothing else and nothing less, 
and in our season attain to the unattainable, and arrive at what is 
unapproachable, “ the Stature of the Fulness of Christ.” But, as 
Sir Thomas Browne wrote, “ Methinks there be not impossibilities 
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enough in religion.” “ There were giants in those days,” in the 
primitive days, but only physical giants, mighty in muscle and limb 
and frame. But now there are to be yet grander creatures, greater 
men, vaster souls, intellectual and moral and spiritual giants, par- 
takers of the Divinity Itself, or the Divine Nature. We must 
“ build the lofty rhyme” in our lives, and poetize them and idealise 
them, if we would ever realize them. The people who hate poetry, 
and denounce it as useless and silly, and never read a verse, notwith- 
standing their repudiation of its rule, implicitly and explicitly obey 
its commands, in their worship of the practical. For the prose 
that they live and love, which seems so immediately and immensely 
profitable, only works so far as it does work under the influence of 
the despised principle. They scorn sentiment and imagination, as 
plain men of business, with their hands on the pulse of the money 
market and the present gain. And yet all along they, as well as 
others, and often more than others, bow the knee to poetry and 
follow passionately the call and claim of the future from its 
shadowed shrine of mystery. Yes, and the opinion they honour 
and consult and carry out in daily practice, if they confess it not, 
is the same opinion that sways the sentimentalists and shakes the 
old world and makes and shapes the new world, that controls the 
Councils of the State, and guides “the whisper of the Throne.” 
For there the open secret stands yet more revealed. Opinion, 
with the moral sanctions of poetry, is “the power behind the 
Throne.” The true prophet may be veiled, the real and rightful 
King may be uncrowned, but we know and we obey. The hands 
may be Esau’s hands, yet the voice is the voice of Jacob. The main 
movement, the chief issues, the divine doctrine, frequently seems 
wrapped in impenetrable obscurity at first. There are so many 
conflicting interests, side currents, and cross purposes. The vital 
point or promise may for years and years look insignificant, pre- 
posterous, impracticable. But things gradually disentangle and 
adjust themselves. Regeneration, the new birth, was ripening 
below, and gathering strength before its epiphany. Shoots of fresh 
thought, tendrils of glorious truth, were all along growing upwards 
and outwards and feeling their way surely to the light. And then 
some one, obscure but inspired, at last speaks the inevitable word 
in a poem or some parabolic act, and educated opinion catches it 
up and passes it on. It becomes a novel phrase, a curious specu- 
lation at the outset, and attracts little attention and touches few 
hearts. But thought quickly thrives, viresgue acquiriteundo. The 
verse that amused, the saying that tickled the taste of individuals 
and only eccentric individuals here and there, slowly proceeds on 
its definite course, until we awake some morning and find it a 
rallying-call, a battle-cry, a new cosmic centre of new life. A fresh 
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departure begins. Old altars are overthrown, old idols shattered, 
and old creeds renounced. And from their ruins, the leader, the 
statesman, the parliament, rebuilds the broken structure into the 
foundations of their successor. Nothing is wasted in our economi- 
cal world, with its conservatism of energy, and everything else. 
But behind the builder stands opinion, and behind opinion stands 
the poetry that illuminated and inspired it, and behind the poetry 
stands the Poet—namely, God Himself. And Christ, “ ¢he Bright- 
ness of His glory, and the express Image of His Person, and up- 
holding all things by the Word of His Power,” forever is the 
Divine Channel of regeneration. “Jn Him was Life, and the 
Life was the Light of men.” Just as planets must be of a certain 
size to attract an atmosphere and become luminous and lumini- 
ferous, so none but Jesus could receive and reflect the vita] heat 
and generous radiance in which our souls find their beauty and 
being and perpetual resurrection. He has said Himself, “J am 
the bright and Morning Star.” Christ stands ever at the Cross, 
at which every new birth must be baptized to draw through death 
the blessing of His Blood. And there to be a saving force, poetry 
and through poetry instructed opinion, come to be purged of dross 
and error, and renew themselves for further conquests, in the 
might and right of Him.who is “ the light of the World,” and “ the 
Sun of Righteousness.” A supernatyral stream of life implies a 
supernatural source, and a virgin character a virgin birth, to which 
they both appeal. For the basis of poetry must be at once 
broadened out and sublimated. Tenetur unusquisque ad impossi- 
bile in Christo. And thus we arrive in cur conclusion at the 
premiss with which we started. We find poetry (the educator of 
cosmic opinion), means nothing more, and nothing less, than the 
contemplation of the particular in the light of the universal. With- 
out a religious reference, without a moral margin, without a 
spiritual spell, poetry it is not. But all true poetry ultimately looks 
for the permanent among the elements that pass and perish. Christ 
alone satisfies this test and fulfils these conditions. Here He 
stands apart, first because He unites and explains all by His saving 
Cross. He is the One Permanent, and the One Universal. 











TENNYSON’S BIRTHDAY 
(August 6th). 
A MEMORY. 


His natal day! And while our English speech 
Rivets one half the race, and England’s fame 

And flag to Earth’s remotest regions reach, 

Pales not the lustre of our Poet’s name. 



















O brave as good Sir Galahad to fight 
The foul-shaped satellites of lusts and lies ; 

Pure as Saint Agnes in the wintry night, 

Watching the Convent snows with wistful eyes. 











O landscape-lover, like thy Mantuan lord, 

The fox-glove spire; the speedwell on the lea, 
The “ dropping-wells of fire” that gild the sward 
Take added lustre from the thought of thee. 







The brook more sweetly bickers down the vale, 
Orion sinks more radiant to the west, 

The plover pipes a more pathetic wail, 

The dove coos softlier from the elm-tree’s crest. 












And fragments of thy music o’er the years 
Float back to us to-day. Teiresias here 
Museth on Thebes, and here in dust and tears 
Grovels the golden head of Guinevere. 







Here clothed in casque and cuirass unafraid 
Rideth the Knight to face the fiery fray, 

And fells his foe! And here the dying maid 

Wanders in dreams, and whispers of the May. 













Here in the olive-glades of Israel, 
Proud Jephthah’s daughter boasts unbroken oath ; 

And here in many-fountained Ida’s dell, 

Oenone wails her lover’s perjured troth. 
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“* So caught,” Lord Cobham breathes! With bitter curse, 
Columbus raileth at the cruel end 

Of all his hopes! In sweet memorial verse, 
Is mourned the fate that snatched his boyhood’s friend. 


Here Akbar dreams! To serve her people’s needs 
Godiva rides unshamed! The Ancient Sage 

Half hints at Truth! King Arthur “passing” pleads 
The potency of Prayer!—From page to page 


Plieth the great Magician wondrous arts 

To charm the mind, and captivate the eyes ; 
And as an actor filling many parts, 

Is known and welcomed in each new disguise, 


So, peerless Poet, wast thou many, one: 

So didst thou teach amidst earth’s storm and strife, 
Of virtues various as the threads that run 

Through the great loom that weaves the web of life. 


J. Hupson. 











HAYDEE. 


THE firm of Perkin and Son, of Manchester, had long been 
honourably known in the Eastern trade. Perkin senior died. 
Perkin junior, then between thirty-five and forty years old, sold 
the family business built up by his father and grandfather—and 
sold it well. The proceeds were substantial enough to make him 
independent of commerce, and to enable him to lead the rural life 
his heart was hankering for. He purchased and improved a house 
in the village of Browndean, in Somerset, and sighed with content 
when he found himself there installed; for he was genuinely fond 
of the country, and residence in Manchester had long been irksome. 

At the time when this short survey of the events which led to 
his death is supposed to open, Perkin was standing on the steps 
of his porch frowning at some plantain roots which marred a lawn. 
Advancing towards him along the drive, came a pretty gipsy girl, 
bearing in one hand a light basket chair, and in the other a camp 
stool and a rolling pin. These articles she had brought from a 
large caravan which had halted in the main village street just out- 
side the garden gate. 

To her disgust, Perkin refused to make any purchase, and as 
she retired in disappointment she vigorously accused him of mean- 
ness. He watched her with some amusement until she had re- 
joined the van, and then started on his way to pay a call on a lady. 

Mrs. Maitland was always at home on Wednesdays, and as a 
rule, on these afternoons, her drawing room was well filled. To- 
day, however, Perkin was the only caller. He began to tell his 
hostess of his encounter with the girl selling chairs and rolling pins. 

“ A gipsy from the encampment,” said Mrs. Maitland. “They'll 
spend some time here, and go round every day trying to sell their 
things.” 

Joseph Perkin, town-dweller, was interested. 

“T used to hear about gipsies when I was a youngster,” he 
said, “ but I don’t remember ever seeing one. And so they actually 
do travel about in caravans, and lead a wild, free life under the 
greenwood tree, and all that romantic kind of thing?” 

“Thieves and poachers to a man,” was the reply, “ unclean 
mortals who’ve never learnt the use of soap and water.” 
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“ Oh, the one I saw was very pretty, and certainly quite clean.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps. But if it interests you, why not stroll 
over and have a look at their encampment ?” 

“TI certainly will” 

“ And now,” said Mrs, Maitland, dropping her voice to a con- 
fidential tone—she had shown various signs of restiveness during 
the previous conversation—“ now I want to talk to you about a 
totally different matter.” 

“I am all attention,” 

“A mother, you know, is always in close sympathy with her 
daughter.” : 

“ Just so.” 

“ And I’ve noticed ——” 

“ Ah a 

“ That Sybil has been looking very pensive lately.” 

“ Miss Sybil is a very thoughtful little lady for her years.” 

“I have said to myself it is my duty to discover the meaning 
of these pensive looks.” 

“Very proper.” 

“Mr. Perkin—you must forgive my speaking plainly; it is 
dificult enough for me—I have watched you and Sybil together, 
smiling at each other’s words, behaving like good comrades. Now 
—have you ever hinted—in short, is it your intention to speak to 
her as a suitor?” 

At this interesting moment a maid threw open the door, and 
announced another visitor, Miss Darwin, an old friend of Mrs. 
Maitland, and her former schoolfellow. Her coming was wel- 
comed by Perkin, bringing as it did release from a trying situation. 
Shortly afterwards entered Mrs. Maitland’s daughter Sybil, pretty 
but immature. 

Mrs. Maitland drew her friend to her own corner of the room, 
leaving the younger two talking together near the window. But 
Miss Darwin was in a hurry. She waited only to drink a cup of 
tea, and then rose to leave, Fearful of finding himself again téte- 
a-téte with his hostess, Mr. Perkin followed Miss Darwin’s example 
so that Sybil and her mother were left alone. 

Caressingly Mrs. Maitland placed her hand on Sybil’s shoulder. 

“ And what has Mr. Perkin had to say to you?” 

Sybil was unconscious of any special meaning in the question. 

“Oh, he spoke of the delights of living like a gipsy, always in 
nature’s company in the open air. I volunteered to walk over with 
him to look at the encampment. He made some excuse, stopped 
short, and added, with an odd smile, that he’d ask Miss Darwin to 
come, too.” 

“ A walk will do you good,” replied Mrs. Maitland, drily. 
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They met for the walk as arranged. Sybil being the last to 
arrive, the other two naturally spent the few moments of waiting in 
discussing her. Miss Darwin wore the fatuous smile of the 
superior-minded who think themselves to have probed a sentimental 
secret ; and noting the smile, Perkin was at some pains to explain 
how little he found to admire in Miss Maitland. His companion 
only continued to smile, and bade him wait until Sybil had out- 
grown a certain girlish awkwardness, and then revise his opinion. 

When Sybil joined them, they left the village and turned into 
a wood. From this wood they emerged onto a piece of waste land 
covered with scattered clumps of gorse. Here was situated the 
gipsy encampment. 

Three large caravans were drawn up in the form of a hollow 
square open at one side. In front of them stood iron tripods 
suspending two enormous cooking pots over fires of wood and peat. 
A light breeze fanned the blue smoke away from the caravans, 
and spread and thinned it until it was lost in the air. Over the 
stewing pot bent an aged crone, stirring the savoury mess within, 
adding to it, seasoning it. A delicate odour stole across the inter- 
vening space, and touching the watchers’ senses made them 
hungry to taste. 

Upon a moss-covered rock sat a white-haired giant—patriarch 
of the gipsy community—mending the strings of a harp. Ever and 
anon he passed his fingers over the wires, producing the notes of 
an ancient melody once sung by his forefathers in that dim past 
when first they took to-wandering. A dark-eyed gipsy girl stood 
on the steps of the nearest van in a posture of easy grace, watching 
the old man work. 

Under a bush; beyond the shelter of the vans, were two others 
of the little community, a woman and her husband. The woman 
held at her breast a pretty infant boy, to whom she crooned a 
lullaby. The husband bent over mother and child with an air of 
tenderest affection. 

Tears came to Miss Darwin’s eyes, as she took in the whole 
soft picture. She felt Perkin’s hand rest in sympathy upon her 
shoulder. To both appealed the romance and fascination of the 
life they witnessed. Then Sybil broke the spell. 

“Really,” she said, with an affected little laugh, “these domestic 
concerns between the mother and baby are done rather openly. 
Wouldn’t it be more polite to look the other way?” 

Perkin turned aside with an angry gesture. : 

“ What a shame to say that, Sybil!” cried Miss Darwin. “If 
you can’t see beauty in the scene before you, you must be hard to 
please indeed.” 
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“ Oh, pretty enough, it is, of course,” answered the girl. “But 
my modern analytical spirit isn’t satisfied to stop there. That old 
gipsy mending the harp will probably be a brute to his horses when 
he drives. The husband, so affectionate now, will be beating his 
wife in a year or two. The water for the stew is certainly taken 
from a tainted pool; it is boiling too quickly for the meat inside to 
be tender. That young girl e 

“Be quiet, Syb! Be quiet!” interrupted the elder woman. 
“ Leave us one or two pleasant pictures to dream of.” 

Perkin heard Sybil’s chatter with some resentment. He had 
always considered himself a practical man, but in this Sybil was 
too practical There were phases of life towards which persons of 
proper discernment should feel instinctively drawn. This was 
one of them. Yes, he was a practical man still—one not given to 
day dreams or to idle fancies; yet undoubtedly something had 
been lacking in his career so far, could he but define exactly what ; 
else, how came it, that the sight of these sun-browned wanderers, 
contented, scornful of convention, dwelling with nature, should stir 
his mind with longings? 

In his heart awoke a spirit of romance! 

The old man finished mending his harp, and struck a chord 
upon the quivering strings. He nodded to his girl companion, and 
she began to sing. She sang in the old sweet-sounding Romani 
tongue. Her words the listeners could not understand, but in her 
voice there was a music that might have made the lyre of Orpheus 
sound harsh could he have played beside her. 

“She is my little gipsy hawker of this morning,” whispered 
Perkin. 

“ Indeed ?” said Sybil. She yawned. “It is time to go.” 

Perkin saw his companions home, then returned to his own 
house and dined. After dinner he sat smoking, wrapped in 
thought. At last he rose and changed, giving instructions, as he 
did so, to his man—an old servant, tried and trustworthy. 

“T am going away,” he said. “For how long, I do not know. 
This place will be left in your charge and the housekeeper’s. I 
will write you instructions from time to time—and I will write 
Mrs. Maitland,” he added, :half to himself. 

Once more Perkin sought out the gipsy encampment. It was 
dark when he arrived, the fires were become mere heaps of glowing 
ashes, and all seemed still. Then he perceived the white-haired 
gipsy smoking a pipe. He approached him, and they fell into 
conversation. With an air of pride the man boasted of his 
Possessions. 

“All these three caravans are mine, sir, or my family’s. I 
and the old woman have one. My son and his wife have another. 
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And that leaves only my daughter to occupy the third. There 
were more of us last year,” he went on, with a note of regret in 
his voice, “ but two of my sons have died, and another daughter 
has married and gone away with her man.” 

Perkin put his hand on the gipsy’s shoulder. 

“ Friend,” he said, “suppose I say to you that I have a fancy 
to try the life you lead, to become for a time one of yourselves ; 
suppose I say that I have fifty sovereigns in my pocket which | 
will give if you'll take me with you and feed me, and give me a 
bed, and teach me to earn a living as you earn yours—what then.” 

The gipsy spat on the ground to emphasise his reply. 

“I should say you could come and be welcome.” 

“Then I join you to-night.” 

The man walked to one of the caravans, and dumped on the boards. 

“ Daughter, awake!” he cried. 

It was the young singer who drew back the door, and ap- 
peared in the opening. Her black hair was now loose, and fell 
about her shoulders and reached her waist. She was wearing a 
long nightgown of blue flannel, beneath which appeared her bare 
feet, small and pink and shapely. ' 

“ Yes, father?” 

“You must turn out, girl, and go and sleep with your mother. 
Your bed is wanted.” 

“Yes, father,” she replied, some annoyance in her tone. 

“Nay,” interposed Perkin, “that would be a shame: If you 
can find me a rug, I will sleep on the turf here at the door of this 
caravan.” 

“Very well,” said the man, and went to seek the rug. Perkin 
turned to the girl. 

“ And what is your name?” he asked. 

“ They call me Haydée, sir.” 

“Don’t say ‘sir’ to me. Joseph is my name.” 

“ And so you are to become one of us—Joseph ?” 

“ I am.” > 

“You will hate the life.” 

“You shall teach me to love it.” 

“Can I teach you to love making your own bed, cleaning out 
your own van, cooking your own food? Will you love the winter 
when the cold seems so great that none of us venture to wash for a 
month at a time? How will you like bruising your hands with 
hard willow twigs when basket making ?” 

“Oh, oh! You mustn’t begin with words of discouragement. 
But see, here comes your father with a blanket for me, and a thick 
comfortable one it looks. Good night, little Haydée, good night.” 

“ Good night, sir, and pleasant dreams.” 

“They shall be of you.” 
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IIL 

Thus it came:about that a respectable retired merchant joined 
himself to a company of vagabonds, and left the village with them. 

For three months the caravans wandered up and down the 
country, and during that time Joseph was learning the manners of 
his new life. There was a good deal to be taught him in the 
management of the horses, and in other necessary knowledge he 
was equally ignorant At first he had to learn some trade whereby 
to earn a little money, and he turned his hand to copper repoussé 
work and basket making. They taught him how to lay the most 
wily snares for rabbits and game, and how to skin and cook the 
victim when trapped. Their simple belief that all in nature was 
man’s common property, became his own; and raids upon the 
preserves of others soon ceased to trouble his conscience. They 
taught him the craft of a woodsman, the use of herbs as healing 
medicines ; and, indeed, all things required in their daily life which 
lay within their knowledge—these they taught him. 

At last, towards the middle of August, the caravans crossed 
the Scottish border, moved northward, and halted near Edinburgh. 

The spot where they halted was a general gathering ground 
for the gipsies of Great Britain, and many were always to be found 
here. 

Haydée’s father unyoked his horses from the vans, and saw 
them roughly groomed and turned out to graze. Then he lit his 
pipe, and began chatting with the other men, to whom he inform- 
ally introduced Joseph. 

Joseph, however, did not long remain with him, but went off 
to seek Haydée. These two younger people had necessarily been 
thrown much together, as the caravans traversed the country, and 
between them had sprung up a strong affection. For a month 
past Joseph had been on the point of proposing marriage to the 
girl, and at last had definitely made up his mind to do so. 

He found Haydée surrounded by several girls of her own age, 
who were teasing her, and pointing sly remarks at her. He waited 
until they had gone, and then approached Haydée and asked what 
it all meant. 

“Don’t you know? [ am to be married to-morrow. That’s 
what they’re teasing me about.” 

“Married? To whom?” 

“To a man called Boris. Our betrothal took place when we 
were here together last year. Father has come north a week or 
two earlier than usual now, so as to complete his arrangements 
better after my marriage.” 

“My little Haydée! And I was coming to you just now to 
ask you to be mine. Tell me, do you care for this Boris ?” 
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Haydée sobbed. 
“In our life it does not matter that a woman does not love her 
man. She is destined to be the mother of his sons and daughters 
and to be his slave. That is all.” 

“ But have a people like yourselves no remedy for such a case 
as ours—when a girl, betrothed to a man she hates, loves, and is 
loved, by another?” 

“Yes, we have a remedy. The two men fight until one con- 
quers the other.” 

“But what good is that? If injury is done, in steps the 
wretched law.” 

“The Law!” Haydée laughed. “We have our own laws, 
which allow such fighting. Why, even if a man were killed it 
would never be known to your English justice. Our people can 
hold their tongues in such things.” 

“Good! I will fight this Boris.” 

Haydée smiled through her tears. 

“ He’s a strong man and brave,” she said. “But I do not fear 
for you, beloved. Go down to the fight with courage. Win! Then 
come back and let me wed a conqueror.” 

Perkin saw the old man, who consented with some head- 
shaking, to arrange the matter that very evening. It was to be a 
fight with oaken cudgels, any kind of hitting was to be permitted, 
and any tricks. The newcomer looked forward to the fight with 
some anxiety, but it was anxiety only to win and gain the prize. ~ 

As night fell and the moon arose, a procession of dark figures 
left the vans and made their way to an isolated spot hard by. 
Sentinels were thrown out to give warning of any stranger's ap- 
proach. Then the two men were placed opposite to each other. 
Joseph measured his opponent with his eye, the signal was given 
to begin. Like lightning, Perkin dropped forward on his face and 
caught the other by the ankles. Boris could not maintain his 
balance, and fell backwards with a crash, his head striking against 
a stone, so that he lay stunned. All in a moment the fight was 
over, and Boris vanquished. 

Next morning, Joseph and Haydée were married. Standing 
hand in hand before the latter’s father, each vowed eternal faith- 
fulness to the other. Then, following an ancient ceremonial, the 
old man raised in the air a large earthenware jar, which he dashed 
to pieces at their feet. He declared them man and wife. 





' IV. 
Perkin and his bride received from Haydée’s father a caravan 
for their separate use, and in this they continued with the other 
gipsies, journeying about the country. Joseph felt no regrets at 
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the step he had taken; he was completely happy, and between 
him and Haydée affection deepened every day. 

They wintered on the South Coast, remaining in one spot 
near the seashore for several months. In spring they recom- 
menced their wandering, and May saw them again in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village where Perkin had first joined the band. 
But here an unforeseen calamity came upon them. The owner 
of the waste land on which they were accustomed to camp—a gocd, 
easy-natured man, who never troubled to disturb them—had sold 
his property, and the new owner had ploughed it up for the pur- 
poses of cultivation. In such circumstances it was impossible to 
camp here for any length of time, but since it was imperative to 
rest the horses, they drew the vans on to the grass which bordered 
the main road and halted for the night. Next morning they 
started forward again for the next stopping place. 

But on the evening when they halted, Joseph had been for a 
stroll through the village, which he was curious to see again; and 
on one of the notice boards, he had observed a poster advertising 
a public ball to take place in a week in aid of the local charities. 
The idea of attending came to him as he drove away from the 
village, and appeared more favourable every moment he considered 
it. 

The same day he wrote to his man, instructing him to procure 
a ticket, and to do all that was necessary to make his house ready 
and comfortable for him on the night of the dance. 

A week passed without Perkin being able definitely to wake 
up his mind either to go to the dance or to remain away. But the 
night before it was to take place, he had a slight tiff with Haydée 
over some matter of trifling importance; and with a feeling of 
pique still upon him next morning, he stole away from the encamp- 
ment, and took train back to his own village. 

He arrived at his residence in the afternoon. The house- 
keeper gave him a smile of welcome; the cat, forgetting her dig- 
nity, came forward purring, and rubbed herself against his feet ; 
outside, in the drive, a favourite collie dog was barking in wild 
delight to see his owner again. Perkin had tea in his study, and 
then went upstairs to dress. Even the impassive manservant 
seemed pleased to have his master back to be attended on. A 
warm bath was prepared; clean linen and evening clothes were 
laid out. Oh, the luxury of being shaved again by a deft-fingered 
valet! Perkin revelled in these almost forgotten comforts. 

“ After all,” he thought, “ civilisation has its advantages.” 

He dined. At half-past eight horses were at the door, and 
he was borne away to the Parish Hall, where the dance was to 
take place. On the way he had time to meditate over the matter 
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of his reception by old friends and acquaintances. But he had few 
doubts about his welcome. In the past he had always been popu- 
lar, and he had contrived to explain his long absence to Mrs. 
Maitland—the only person who might have grounds for being 
offended at it—by occasional letters from various parts of the 
country suggesting trips abroad, business engagements, visits to 
sick relations, and, indeed, a whole catalogue of circumstances, 
ample enough to excuse his being away for an even longer period. 

The first person he now encountered of any consequence in 
this history was Miss Darwin. Her chief réle in life was that of 
Lady Bountiful, and it was she who had organised this charity 
ball. Perkin came upon her seated in an armchair, yawning ab- 
stractedly. She greeted him with raised eyebrows, and he supplied 
her with vague and untruthful explanations of his absence. 

“You have met Sybil since your return?” she asked at last. 

“No, I have not run across Miss Maitland yet.” 

“ You'll notice rather a change. I used to prophesy that t:me 
would bring improvement in Sybil, and it has, indeed. When you 
meet her, you will fall down and worship. But see! Here she 
comes.” 

Joseph turned. Sybil was approaching. 

It was the Sybil of a year ago, and yet not she. Some subtle 
change there was, impossible of definition—the stepping from girl- 
hood to womanhood—which had altered her appearance and her 
manner, and given her a power to delight and captivate the former 
despiser of -her charms. : 

Perkin felt the warm blood run to his face as he shook ‘hands. 
An answering blush appeared in Sybil’s cheeks. Both experienced 
a feeling of foolish shyness. 

“T have been away, you know,” he said, awkwardly. 

“Yes—we have missed you for a long time.” 

“You have missed me? It’s pleasant to believe that.” 

He took her dance programme in his fingers, and poised a 
pencil ready to mark it with his initials. 

“ May I?” 

She bowed assent. 

“ The music is beginning. Shall we go into the room?” 

The same evening, Perkin took the opportunity to have a con- 
versation with Sybil’s mother. In the course of it he said to her: 

“You once hinted, Mrs. Maitland, when I seemed fond of 
Sybil, that if it actually were so, you would not look on me with 
disfavour. May I hope this is still the case?” 

Mrs. Maitland beamed upon him. 
“T think nothing has happened to change my opinion.” 
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V. 

Next morning Perkin breakfasted on daintily cooked food from 
a table spread with the whitest of cloths, and the most elegant of 
silver. He smiled as he contrasted this breakfast with the rough 
food and uncouth service of yesterday's meal. Conjuring up the 
vision of Sybil, he mentally compared her with Haydée. 

“ Poor, crude, unpolished little gipsy girl,” he thought ; “ how 
easy it is to forget you now that I have seen this other. 

He glanced into the mirror, and saw himself neatly dressed in 
a grey lounge suit, kid boots, immaculate linen. Then his thoughts 
turned to that evening when two men in red flannel shirts and 
corduroy trousers, had gone out to fight with passion in their hearts 
—and one had sadly maimed the other. 

Duty called him to return to Haydée. But each time con- 
science pricked him on this account, he said: “I will go to- 
morrow,” and again, “ To-morrow.” In a week he no longer con- 
cealed from himself that it was his intention to stay away from 
her. Each day of that week he saw Sybil, and another matter 
now began to turn in his mind. 

“ The question is,” he meditated, “ would English law recognise 
my marriage with Haydée? I imagine not. Good!” 

His passion for Sybil increased. One day he came across her 
in her mother’s garden reclining in a hammock. He drew near 
and spoke. 

“Tam going to refurnish my house.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And pérhaps build a new wing to it. And enclose more land 
within the garden. And, indeed, make the place into a little 
paradise. Into that paradise ‘I shall want to bring a queen. Will 
you be the queen, Sybil, and rule there? Will you be my wife ?” 

He kissed her when she gave the desired answer. They spent 
the morning together talking nonsense. Joseph’s heart beat 
fiercely ; he longed to throw his hat into the air and shout for joy, 
and proclaim his happiness to the world. 

That very night he dreamt of Haydée. She seemed in trouble, 
and he fancied she called him as he lay asleep. When he awoke 
he was trembling and perspiring. 

During the next few days, he strove to shake off in violent 
exercise and excitement the mental effects of his dream, and in a 
measure he succeeded. A month passed. He began to discuss 
with Mrs. Maitland the project of fixing an early date for his 
marriage with her daughter; and she and Sybil consented that it 
should take place before the summer was over. 

Then once more he dreamt of Haydée, and this time obeyed 
the call to go to-her. He knew that the gipsies were regular in 
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their journeyings, and from his own experience with them he could 
tell exactly where they would be at any time of the year. 

“T will go to their encampment,” he thought, “approach as 
near as possible without being seen, and return as soon as I have 
obtained a glimpse of Haydée.” 

He made the necessary journey, and reached the encampment 
when it was dusk. Haydée was sitting on the steps of one of the 
vans, and on her lovely face was such a look of sadness as touched 
Joseph’s heart with remorse. He was pressing forward to comfort 
her, when another sight bade him pause. Haydée held on her 
knee a tiny infant child, to whom she whispered—and the ears of 
the listener caught the gentle sound: “Little one, I shall call 
you Joseph, in memory of him.” 

At the sight of his son the change of feeling that was coming 
over Perkin was greatly strengthened. This little child would 
form a new link between Haydée and himself, and would teach 
them both to forget the past few months of sorrow and estrange- 
ment. Perhaps other children would be born to them. He looked 
forward to the time when the woods should ring with their merry 
shouts, while he and Haydée, united again and happy in their love, 
watched them from the steps of the caravan. 

Thus far had the picture got in his imagination when an event 
happened, ordinary enough, indeed, but of some importance to Mr. 
Joseph Perkin. In short, it began to rain. 

The bedding and blankets belonging to the encampment had 
been brought out to air earlier in the day, and now lay scattered 
about over the grass. In a few moments everything was soaked 
through with rain drops. From his position Joseph was able to 
see a pool of water forming on the floor of one of the vans, showing 
how badly the roof was leaking. He looked round for Haydee, 
but she had fled to shelter. 

For the moment, Joseph contemplated following her, but a 
little voice within him spoke of caution. 

“If you rejoin her to-day,” said the voice, “ you will have to 
sleep on a damp bed, covered with wet blankets and sheltered only 
by a leaky roof. Go home again, and think well before taking 
any irrevocable step.” 

The appeal to creature comfort prevailed, and Perkin returned 
home. He passed a sleepless night thinking of Haydée and Sybil, 
and cursing the indecision of character which had lately seemed to 
possess him, and to prevent him choosing between them. Romance, 
well enough in the teens and twenties, was a devil in possession in 
the case of Joseph, nearing forty. It struck him that he might 
derive assistance from confiding his difficulties to a friend, and at 
last he determined to consult Miss Darwin. 
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He called on her in the morning, and asked if she were pre- 
pared to give him her advice. 

“My advice? You are very welcome to any amount of it 
It’s the one possession I’m always ready to part with.” 

He told his story. 

Miss Darwin heard him in silence. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, when the tale was completed, “ the time 
has come for frankness. You have been a—a fool, my dear man.” 

“T’m glad you use no harder name. But spare your re- 
proaches ; I’ve asked for your advice and, upon my word, I need it.” 

“If I had the courage of my convictions, I would say to you: 
*Go and drown yourself in the nearest pool.’ As it is, I suppose I 
must think of Sybil. You are quite unworthy of her, but, unfor- 
tunately, she seems fond of you. Even I, who pride myself on my 
discernment, have thought you made for each other, and prayed 
for your happiness. And so I say, forget your little gipsy girl; I 
am sorry for her, but I think more of Sybil. Say nothing of this to 
Sybil, but marry her, and settle down for good.” 

Perkin groaned. 

“T wish I could make up my mind as easily as you. But I 
have not told you all yet. With Haydée I left a little child who, if 
he could lisp the name, would call me ‘ father.’ ” 

Miss Darwin turned to him in anger. 

“ That certainly makes a difference! How can you think of 
deserting Haydée in such circumstances ?” 

“To a temperament such as mine has degenerated into, all 
such things are possible. You talk to me of loving Haydée—and 
I think of Sybil. You press the claims of Sybil—and my thoughts- 
turn to Haydée. It is pity I deserve——” 

“Yes, I do pity you, and I despise you. For God’s sake make 
up your mind! And to help you, let me say this, that if you decide 
on Sybil I may think it my duty to tell all your story to Mrs. 
Maitland.” 

“ That seems to tie me down to Haydée. And yet—and yet— 
Sybil—Sybil! Look,” he continued, feeling in his pocket with a 
sickly smile, “ suppose I toss for it ?” 

Before Miss Darwin could reply there came an unexpected 
interruption. An open window led out of the room into the garden, 
and from the shelter of a curtain spread across this window stepped 
a man, a white-haired old man, his eyes blazing with anger, his 
limbs trembling, his fingers twitching—Haydée’s father! 

The day before, he had observed Perkin crouching near the 
encampment ; and, when he left, had followed to note where he 
went, and discover, if possible, the cause of his absence. All night 
the gipsy had lain outside Joseph’s house ; he had followed him in 
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his visit to Miss Darwin ; he had crept up to the window and over- 
heard their conversation. 

Upon his sudden appearance, Perkin shrank back terrified. 
Miss Darwin half rose to her feet and stared wildly from man to 
man, instinct warning her that tragedy was here. 

“ And so,” cried the old man, “my daughter’s happiness is a 
matter for the spin of a coin to decide? No! You shall come 
no more into her life. Unhappy are we that you ever did so.” 

He drew a knife from his pocket. He struck Perkin in the 
breast ; Miss Darwin gave a breathless shriek. Perkin fell for- 
ward and lay still upon the carpet. 

Speech had deserted Miss Darwin, but she sprang towards the 
bell. The gipsy seized her hands and held them fast. 

“ Listen to me, woman. I am Haydée’s father, and my place it 
is to avenge her wrongs. That man deserved to die. You must 
see that my vengeance is just. Promise to give me five minutes to 
escape, and I will not hurt you. Come, your promise ?” 

Miss Darwin hesitated, then bowed her head in assent. 

“Yes, you have done well,” she whispered, “ you have done 
well Go! I give my promise.” 


HAROLD _O. S. WRIGHT. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Much has been done of late years to call attention to the 
terrible mortality caused by tuberculous disease, and there are 
signs that this publicity is at last bearing fruit, and that the public 
are now alive to the national importance of the subject. An ex- 
cellent popular exposition of the whole subject is to be found in 
“The Conquest of Consumption,”! by A. Latham and C. H 
Garland. The authors portray in vivid, but by no means exag- 
gerated colours, the serious drain on the life and resources of the 
nation caused by what has been graphically termed the white pest. 
In estimating the number of deaths from pulmonary consumption 
at 40,000 per annum the authors probably under-estimate the mor- 
tality in England and Wales. We have now sufficient knowledge 
of the causes of the disease to enable our medical men to stamp it 
out if Parliament could be prevailed upon to pass the necessary 
legislation. Much saving of life might result if tuberculosis were 
declared a notifiable disease, and the next step would be the separa- 
tion of the sick from the healthy, until a cure has been effected. 


One of the chief practical difficulties in carrying out the latter 
part of such a campaign is how to provide for those who may be 
dependent upon the invalid. On this, as on many other practical 
points, the authors have some useful hints to offer, and even from 
the financial point of view it would probably be better to deal 
with the whole question at the earliest possible date. We can 
strongly recommend this work to all who are interested in the 
removal of the greatest scourge that afflicts the human race. 


Modern science is teaching us much that our ancestors could 
never have hoped to learn,.and the facilities for the dissemination 
of knowledge, as well as the reproduction of designs, have rendered 
it possible to undertake comparative studies that were formerly 
impossible. 


1. The uest of Consumption.” By A. Latham and C. H. Garland, 
London; T. Fisher Unwin. 1910. 
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Mr. A. Churchward’s “ The Signs and Symbols of Primordial 
Man,” is an instance of the utility of modern graphic methods put 
to a very interesting use. The author has collected from a great 
variety of sources various signs and symbols, which appear to have 
a common origin, even though the users of them were situated so 
far apart as the Mayas and the Ancient Egyptians. While we 
cannot altogether share the author’s opinion that Egypt was the 
place of origin of all the ceremonial symbols which he describes 
there are certainly so many remarkable coincidences that some 
common source of origin is clearly indicated. Many of the symbols 
depicted are familiar to Freemasons, and the book will specially 
appeal to brethren of the craft; but whether the symbolic ritual 
was originally used for masonic purposes, or the masons have 
adopted and transmitted through innumerable generations what 
were originally religious rites, is now difficult to decide. The 
researches made by the author are very wide in their scope, and it 
is difficult to open his book at any place without finding new facts 
of general interest. The map summarising Dr. Churchward’s views 
as to the origin and spread of mankind is particularly worthy of 
the attention of ethnologists. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The “Three Modern Seers,”1 who are the subjects of the 
studies which Mrs. Havelock Ellis here offers us, are James Hinton, 
Nietzsche, and Edward Carpenter. The longest, and for several 
reasons the most valuable, of the studies is that on James Hinton, 
occupying two-thirds of the book. The study on Nietzsche is 
opportune, and on the whole appreciative—opportune, because 
Nietzsche’s works are now being made specially accessible to the 
English-reading public, and he is much to the fore. The study, 
entitled “Edward Carpenter's message to his Age,” will be wel- 
comed, by both those who are familiar with his works, and the 
many more who know him and his works by hearsay. But the 
four chapters on Hinton—“ Hinton’s Life,’ “Hinton’s Ethics,” 
“The Mystery of Pain,” and “The Mystery of Pleasure ”—are 
specially valuable because Miss Hopkins’s “Life and Letters of 
James Hinton,” published in 1878, gives but an imperfect picture 
of him, and because Mrs. Ellis has had access to a quantity of 


2. ‘The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man.” By A. Churchward. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1910. : 
1. “Three Modern Seers.” By Mrs, Havelock Ellis, London: Stanley Paul 


& Co. 
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unpublished material, and has been intimately acquainted with 
Hinton’s widow and others who formed an important part of his 
intimate entourage. Hinton has not yet been generally appre- 
ciated, partly because he is not generally known. Only those who 
remember the ’sixties (when Hinton’s books were first appearing) 
well enough to be able to contrast that time with the present, can 
gauge the courage of the man who dared then to say and do things 
which only a brave man can do and say in our own days. There 
has been an advance—due, in part, to Hinton himself—but, in some 
respects, it is still true, as Mrs. Ellis says, that Hinton’s “ very 
special message for humanity has not been delivered yet.” That 
message touches some of the vital problems that the most open- 
minded and far-seeing among us are struggling to solve ; and there- 
fore any who does, as Mrs. Ellis has done, something to make 
James Hinton once more a power among us, deserves thanks. Mrs. 
Ellis tells us that the studies that make up her book are presented 
“ practically as they were delivered from the lecture platform some 
years ago,” and that she has not attempted to put them “into 
literary style.”. In our opinion, it is a pity that she did not make 
that attempt, and thus have avoided repetition, and some looseness 
of arrangement. Perhaps the reception which this study receives 
may induce the author to give us a fuller story of the life and 
thought of one of the most remarkable characters of the latter 
half of the last century. The author’s motive for placing these 
“three seers” in juxtaposition is thus stated in the preface :— 
“ The three men I have called seers have been chosen as 
representing various sides of the moral, intellectual, and special 
outlook of our age. Hinton, a veritable Don Quixote of the 
newer morality; Nietzsche, a modern Lucifer of the intellect ; 
and Carpenter, a Child of the Spirit, all meet on the common 
ground of a striving towards perfection of individual character 
as the chief factor in social progress. . . In their individual 
conceptions, we find that their belief is, that evil is the hand- 
maid of good, and that good is the ultimate conclusion of the 
whole matter. . . . To-day, we are on the verge of a great 
upheaval in our social life, and the followers of men like these 
three great seers of the new order must have the courage to 
work into definite action the ideals the forerunners have 
proclaimed.” 
We must not omit to mention the three fine portraits with which the 
work is embellished. 

Mr. Farrer’s “ Paganism and Christianity,”2 was originally pub- 
lished in 1891. The present edition, in which the work appears in 


2. “ Paganism and Christianity.” By J. A. Farrer. London: Watts & Co. 
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a thoroughly revised form, is the forty-third of the R.P.A. Sixpenny 
Reprints. It is divided into two parts—the first entitled, “ New 
Light on Ancient Wisdom,” and the second, “ Ancient Wisdom in 
Modern Dress.” The purpose of the author is thus stated :— 

“T have simply endeavoured to put the case of pre- 
Christian Paganism in its best and truest light, and to meet 
and controvert a legion of writers, from the time of Eusebius 
to our own, who, in the zeal of their piety, have been wont to 
misrepresent the state of the older world by the simple process 
of adding black to its places of darkest shadow, and of noticing 
in historical Christianity none but the regions of its highest 
lights.” 

The author's intention is not to make “any reference whatever to 
Christianity as a religion,” but merely to institute a comparison of 
the teaching of the Church, “ with earlier systems of theology and 
ethics.” 

“To be fair we must compare ideals with ideals, the best 
teaching of the one with the best teaching of the other, the 
Philosophers with the Fathers, in order to arrive at results 
which may correspond with real truth, not merely with fore- 
gone conclusions.” 

The result of the enquiry is, in the author’s opinion, that neither m 
theology, nor in worship, nor in practical piety, nor in the special 
virtues of charity, beneficence, toleration, forgiveness, humanity, 
etc., had either Greek or Roman anything to learn from Jew or 
Christian. The order of thought in the book may be gathered 
from the titles of the chapters: Pagan Monotheism; Pagan 
Theology ; Pagan Religion; Pagan Superstition; Pagan Belief in 
Heaven and Hell; The End of the World; Pagan Philosophy ; 
Pagan Morality; and Christianity and Civilisation, in which last 
chapter the author practically contends that modern progress is a 
return to the “ light of the Grecian humanity.” The book is valu- 
able, not only to the inquirer, but also to mature students who wish 
to have by them a handy manual of otherwise widely scattered 
material The second part gives a versified abridgment of the 
teaching of Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus, Epicurus, 
Lucretius, etc., etc. This reprint may be classed among the most 
useful of the series. Though other authors have laboured in the 
same field since this work was first published, Mr. Farrer’s digest 1s 
still, perhaps, the most exhaustive treatise specially devoted to the 
subject. 

“Habent sua fata libelli.” Never a book has been at cnce 
more talked about and more universally neglected than the “ Tal- 
mud.” Henricus Seynensis, a Capuchin friar with a reputation for 
learning, held it to be a man, not a book: “ Ut narrat Rabbinus 
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Talmud.” It has been proscribed and burnt a hundred times over 
from Justinian (553 A.D.) down to Clement VIII. and later—a 
period exceeding a thousand years. Pope Honorius [V. wrote to 
an Archbishop of Canterbury anent that “damnable book,” to see 
no one read it. Clement V., in 1307, wanted to learn something 
about it, and with that object founded chairs of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Arabic, at Paris, Salamanca, Oxford, and Bologna. Reuchlin’s 
orthodoxy was impeached by his defence of it, and the controversy 
may be read in the “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” which ac- 
celerated the Reformation. In consequence of Reuchlin’s protest, 
the first complete edition of this work, the origin of which is coeval 
with the Return from the Babylonish Captivity, was printed in 
Venice in 1520. A critical edition of the text was, however, begun 
only about two years ago. The Rev. Samuel Rapaport has ncw 
followed up his “ Tales and Maxims from the Midrash,” by “ Tales 
and Maxims from the Talmud,” 8 which is further enriched with a 
scholarly and most illuminative essay by Emanuel Deutsch. There 
are, as a matter of fact, two Talmuds, viz., the Talmud of Babylon 
and that of Jerusalem, the former being four times the size of the 
latter. The two constitute a vast and, from a Western standpoint, 
formless encyclopedia of Jewish theology, canon and criminal law 
—in which it may be likened to the Pandects and Noveile of Jus- 
tiniam—philosophy, science, etc. Here are a few maxims culled 
from it: Feed your animals before taking your own food.” "Give 
no one a present without, in some way, previously intimating to him 
your intention.” “When two have charge of a pot which needs 
boiling that pot will get neither cold nor hot.” “Have as many 
friends.as possible, but not to one in a thousand tell your secrets.” 
Many dogmas commonly accounted exclusively Christian are 
traceable to the Talmud, and students of the New Testament will 
find a mine of information in Mr. S. Rapaport’s book. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Three Rivers, the James, the Potomac, and the Hudson: A 
Retrospect of Peace and War,”! by General Joseph Pearson Farley, 
U.S.A, will appeal to a large circle in the United States, with a 
force which naturally does not extend to this country. A member 


-_ “Tales and Maxims from the Talmud.” By Rev. Samuel Rapaport. Lon- 
Routledge & Sons 


& . 
Rae Rivers, the James, the Potomac, the Hudson; A Retrospect of Peace 
and War.” By Joseph Pearson Farley, U.S.A. Illustrated with ten sketches by the 
author in water colours, reproduced in colour, New York & Washington: The Neale 
Publishing Co., 1910. 
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of a Southern family, young Farley yet remained true to the 
Union, and as an officer of the Army fought through the Civil 
War. Prior to the war he served on the United States Coast 
survey on the James and York Rivers, and after the war he re- 
turned to West Point as Instructor in the Art Department, under 
Professor Robert Weir. With the entré into the best families in 
the South, brought into personal contact with the leading soldiers 
in the war, and with eminent politicians at Washington, it will 
readily be understood that General Farley’s reminiscences are of 
unusual interest. To the English reader, unacquainted with the 
details of the various campaigns described, or with the personages 
mentioned, the narrative appears disjointed, and sometimes mean- 
ingless. To the American, who can fill in the gaps for himself, 
and to whom the men of action are household names, it is other- 
wise. But the Englishman, equally with the American, will de- 
light in the General’s description of old Virginian family life, in 
his pictures of such family mansions, as Brentwood, Mount Vernon! 
and Van Ness, and in anecdotes of their respective owners, their 
families, and guests. The Hudson and West Point is also common 
ground, and so is “ Art in the Army,” upon which the Genera, 
writes as an expert. Of his talented father, Lieut. John Farley's 
writings, we get several extracts in the text, and as an appendix 
his “ Criticisms on Art,” being extracts from private letters written 
from Europe in 1828-9. This is a readable book written by a 
gallant old soldier and a lovable man. 


“Cleburne and His Command,”? by Captain Irving A. Buck is a 
military book pure and simple, written, however, with the avowed 
object of placing this distinguished soldier in his true place as a 
military leader of the highest order. That one so prominent in 
the Civil War among the leaders of the South, has not received 
more recognition, is attributed by the author to the fact that he 
was killed in the last months of the war, and the surviving partici- 
pants, after its close, were too busy repairing their broken fortunes 
to pay much attention to literary affairs. 


Born in Ireland, the son of an Irish physician of some emin- 
ence, young Cleburne was destined for the profession of medicine. 
A poor classical scholar, he failed to pass the examination of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin, and in the classical papers he met with 
his first and only defeat. Disgusted with his failure, he took the 
Queen’s shilling, and enlisted in the 41st Regiment of the Line. 
After serving three years with the colours, and rising to the rank of 


2. ‘Cleburne and His Command,” B: ee A. Buck, Former Capt. A. A. G. 
oe eh Division. Illustrated, New York & Washington: The Neale Publishing 
Co. 1908. 
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Corporal, he bought his discharge, and emigrated with his elder 
brother and sister to the States. Here, after serving as a prescrip- 
tion clerk in a drug store, he eventually became proprietor. Having 
acquired a reputation as a speaker, he was persuaded to enter the 
law. Selling his business, he devoted himself to the study of the 
law. In this profession he soon came to the front, and when the 
war broke out, he was in the enjoyment of a large and lucrative 
practice. When the war became imminent, Cleburne was one of 
the first to step to the front, and owing to his previous military 
training, he speedily rose from the ranks to the command of his 
company in the Fifteenth Arkansas Regiment. With active ser- 
vice in the field, Cleburne’s opportunities for distinction came 
quickly, and he was equally quick in response. By the spring of 
1862 he had become a Brigadier-General in the Western Army, 
and was already regarded as an efficient and reliable general officer. 
In the battle of Shiloh, the first great engagement, Cleburne was 
specially mentioned for conspicuous gallantry. In the battle of 
Perryville, while Cleburne was leading a charge, his horse was killed 
by a cannon shot, whilst the same ball wounded him in the leg. 
The General, however, remained in command until the close of the 
day. For these services he was promoted in December to the 
rank of Major-General, and the command of a division. In this 
command he was uniformly successful. At the battle of Missionary 
Ridge, Cleburne’s command defeated the enemy, although its posi- 
tion was the most insecure. By his skilful direction he covered 
the retreat of the rest of the army, and brought off his own com- 
mand without loss. The end came for Cleburne at the battle of 
Franklin, in which, “in the reckless disregard of life, and in the 
tenacity of purpose displayed, the attack has rarely been equalled, 
never exceeded.” 


As a soldier, Cleburne may be ranked with Stonewall Jackson, 
whom his men followed with implicit confidence. As a General he 
had few equals on either side. Capt. Buck may be congratulated 
in producing what is at once a graphic history of a campaign, and 
a living life story of a man of high moral character and remarkable 
physical courage. 

“The A.B.C. of Social Economy,”8 by Mr. Alfred Hood, is a 
small book on a great subject. It consists of an admirable analysis 
of the Land Question, showing how the land monopoly lies at the 
root of our social economy. He deals first, in their logical sequence, 
with land, labour, capital, wages, and profit, and lastly discusses 
the production, preservation, distribution, and consumption of 


3. ‘The A.B.C. of Social Economy.” By Alfred Hood. London: C, W. 
Daniel. 1910, 
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wealth. In the first chapter, Mr. Relfour will find the refutation of 
his assertion that land differs from no other form of property. 
“Property in land,” says Mr. Hood, “therefore is totally unlike 
property in any other thing which man can possess, since land is 
the very source from which all other things are fashioned by man’s 
labour.” As Mr. Justice Longfield said, “ Property in land differs 
in its origin from property in any other commodity produced by 
human labour. The product of labour naturally belongs to the 
labourer who produced it; but the same argument does not apply 
to land, which is not produced by labour, but is the gift of the 
Creator to mankind ; every argument used to give an ethical foun- 
dation for the exclusive right of private property in land has a 
latent fallacy.” The logical result of individual ownership of land, 
argues Mr. Hood, includes in some shape or form, the ownership of 
men. Just as ancient civilization was based on slavery, so modern 
civilization is based on poverty. Slave labour is never cheap, and 
business men are beginning to find out that in the highly skilled 
trades highly paid labour is the most economical. But, as Mr. 
Hood rightly insists, the labourer who is divorced from the soil is 
really at the mercy of the employer. And he goes on to prove 
how the land value is a direct tax on labour. “The greatest in- 
crease of any department of wealth,” says Mr. Carnegie, “ arises 
from increased value of land.” It is a fact, which cannot be denied, 
that under a system of private ownership of land, ultimately all 
the profits, beyond those of mere subsistence for the workers, finds 
its way into the pockets of the landowners. With the taxation of 
land values in the Finance Act, 1909, we have made a start. The 
principle has received legislative recognition, but to save this 
country from ultimate decadence this is not sufficient. We want 
something much more drastic. We want something like the New 
Zealand land system, under which the State is gradually acquiring 
the land for the use of its citizens, and breaking up the land mono- 
poly. This little book will prove invaluable for speakers on the 
Land Question. 


We have received Nos. 3 and 4, of Vol. XIIL, of “ The Boletin 
de Instruccion Publica,”4 being the February number for the current 
year. This number contains the proceedings of the Congress on 
Higher Education, which met last year. 


Also Nos. 44 and 45, of “ Budapest Szekesfovaros Statisztikai 
Kozlemenyei,”5 for the year 1907. 


4. “Boletin de Instruccion Publica.” Organo de la Secrutaria Ramo. 
Vol. XIII. Nums. 3 y 4. Mexico; Secrataria de Instraccion. Publica y Bellas 


Artes. 1910. 
5. ‘Budapest Szekesfovaros Statisztikai Kézlemenyei.”” Nos. 44 & 45. 19°7- 


Budapest : Puttkammer and Muhlbrecht. 1910, 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


The titles of Mr. Stebbing’s “ Three Essays,”! are, respec- 
tively, “ Posthumous Fame,” “ Toleration,” and “ Brilliant Failures.” 
He prefaces his Essays by telling us that he may “ from time to time 
print other short exercises in thought, should the reception of the 
present allow him to hope that they have at all answered their 
purpose as challenges to reflection on common themes.” In 
length and character they resemble rather short “ middles” in a 
weekly review. We have read them with interest, and find them 
not only provocative of reflection, but also challenges to discussion: 
Thus they have—as far as we are concerned—answered “ their 
purpose,” though we refrain from discussion here. 

“Young Nick and Old. Nick,” is the title given by Mr. S. R. 
Crockett to his “ Yarns for the Year’s End,” a baker’s dozen in all, 
most of which deal with Scotch subjects, and, so far as dialogue is 
concerned, are told in broad Scots. The titular-story, which is 
concerned with the strenuous son of a wastrel father, and ends with 
an idyllic courtship, makes agreeable reading. “The Diary of 
Mr. William Hewe” is a clever reproduction of the style of Samuel 
Pepys, of whose wife the diarist professes to be a warm but re- 
spectful admirer. “How Elsie Danced for Her Life” is a weird 
story in Mr. Crockett’s best manner. “ Young Nick and Old Nick” 
should be packed into the portmanteau of intending visitors to the 
seaside, as a refuge against the boredom of wet afternoons. 





ART. 


The latest addition to the “International Art Series” is 
“ Adolf Oberlaender and Moritz von Schwind ”1—two artists of 
widely different schools—to each of whom Herr Rudolf Klein de- 
votes an appreciation. Oberlaender was born at Ratisbonne in 
1845. His father was an organist, and he himself had, as he 
thought, a vocation for music, but was put to business. In 1861 
he attended art classes, and two years later we find him contribut- 
ing drawings to Die Fliegend@er Blatter. As an artist, he pursues 
two lines, viz.: (1) The satirical and humorous; (2) the mytho- 
logical and fantastic. “Gossips in a Tavern” is a good example 
of the former, while of the latter, “Golden Age,” in which the 


1. “Three Essays.’’ By W. Stebbing, Hon. Fell., Worcester College, Oxford, 
author of ‘‘ The Poets, Chaucer to Tennyson : Impressions.” London: Frowde. 
. = “Young Nick and Old Nick.” By S. R. Crockett. London: Stanley, Paul 

°. 

1. “Adolf Oberlaender and Moritz von Schwind.”’ The International 
Art Series, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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ape-like Adam is offering the serpent an apple; and “ Don Juan in 
Hell,” making love to a fat old Jewess. Oberlaender is represented 
by one engraving, sixteen drawings, and nine illustrations in 
colours. Moritz von Schwind was born in Vienna in 1804, had 
Bauenfeld and Lenan for associates, and imbibed at the Univer- 
sity, where he kept only three terms, the Romanticism of F. Schle- 
gel. He was, for a time, at Rome and Frankfurt, but he settled 
at Munich in 1827, and obtained a professorship in that city in 
1847. His chief aim was to revive medizvalism. He painted 
frescoes for palaces and churches, but probably his best pictures 
are the “ Wedding Tour,” and “ Elfenreigen.” He is here repre- 
sented by 18 illustrations. Herr Rudolf Klein’s English is occa- 
sionally cryptic, and, moreover, needs thorough revision by a com- 
petent scholar. It is a pity that so valuable a series of art book 
should have been so carelessly edited. 





POETRY. 


“Women’s Eyes,”! is the quaint but alluring title bestowed by 
Professor A. W. Ryder on his dainty collection of a hundred verses 
translated from the Sanskrit, for the most part, of Bhartrihari, who 
reigned, some fifteen hundred years ago, as King of Ujjain. All 
the poems are short; the longest consists of only fourteen lines. 
Their themes are renunciation, the vanity of all earthly things, and 
the sweets and bitterness of love. Here is a quatrain which 
Catullus or Heine might have written :— 

When she is far, I only want to see her; 
When she is seen, I only want to kiss her; 

When she is kissed, I never want to flee her; 
I know that I could never bear to miss her. 

“ Tirez le rideau la farce est joueé”—words attributed to the dying 
Rabelais—would serve for a heading to the following lines :— 
Child for an hour, and lovesick youth an hour, 

Beggar an hour, then fanned by riches’ breath, 
The wrinkled actor, Man, bereft of power, 
Creeps tottering behind the curtain, death. 
Bhartrihari could not suffer fools gladly: 
A diamond you may draw 
From an alligator’s jaw; 
You may cross the raging ocean like a pool ; 
A cobra you may wear 
Like a blossom in your hair ; 


t. ‘* Women’s Eyes,” being Verses translated from the Sanskrit, By Arthur 
William Ryder, San Francisco: A, M. Robertson. 
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But you never can convince a stubborn fool. 
We have-no hesitation in pronouncing “ Women’s Eyes” to be not 
only a scholarly achievement, but a translation destined to become 
a classic. 

Mr. Alfred H. Miles has been aptly described by an enthu- 
siastic reviewer as “ The Homer of Modern Ajaxes and Hectors” ; 
but the world at large knows him better as a proseman than a poet. 
Year by year, as Christmas comes round, the juvenile public has 
learnt to expect from his accomplished and prolific pen a volume 
of thrilling stories dealing with heroic adventures, by sea and land. 
During the past thirty years, Mr. Miles has not only edited “ The 
Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” but also contributed 
to papers, magazines, and books, a very considerable number of 
poems, especially ballads illustrating the history of England. These, 
together with many others hitherto unprinted, have been collected 
under the title or “ Poems, Ballads, and Tales in Verse,”2 and form 
a goodly volume of miscellaneous verse. As the author is an 
authority on and teacher of elocution, pieces designed particularly 
for recitaiton, figure in it largely, and outnumber those comprised 
under that heading. In “ Poitiers,” “Joan of Arc,” and sundry 
others, the influence of Macaulay’s “ Lays” is discernible, but not to 
such an extent as to imperil their claim to originality. To our 
thinking, the gem of the collection is the poem, “ To Mary Shake- 
spear on the Anniversary of the Birthday of her Son,” from which 
we take the following stanzas :—. 


I would that I might see the eyes 
That sparkled with a glad surprise, 
When from his lips, in infant days 
The great divine “ perfected praise ”— 


The bending head, th’ attentive ear 
That listened hunger-wrought to hear 
The first low whisperings of the love 
That holds our wonder evermore. 


“Credo” summarises his attitude towards God and man :— 
I believe in Love ; 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of all things 
Seen and unseen, past, present, and to come 
First cause, and final consequence of all. 


Aad 1 believe in ineman: Brotherhood - 
United in the Commonwealth of Love 
By the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 


2. “Poems. Ballads, and Tales in Verse.” By Alfred H. Miles. London; 
Stanley, Paul & Co. 
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We should like, if the limits of space allowed, to quote from “A 
Man’s Song,” which is one of the manliest love-lyrics ever penned, 
) or from some of his exquisite poems on childhood; but we must 
i content ourselves with congratulating Mr. Alfred H. Miles on his 
collection of poems, all which have the genuine ring of poetry about 
them. 

For years past, the most important monographs on Early Eng- 
lish have come to us from Germany and America.~ Dr. Charles 
Kennedy, Instructor in English at Princeton University, has just 
published the first translation into modern English of the group of 
religious poems attributed to Cynewulf, with a long and learned 
introduction, which leaves nothing to be desired, together with an 
extensive bioiiography. Although Professor Gollancz succeeded in 
rendering Cynewulf’s “ Christ” into blank verse, Dr. Kennedy pre- 
fers the medium of prose, inasmuch as the essential nature and 
spirit of the original cannot be reproduced into the corresponding 
metre, except in short pieces, such as Tennyson’s “Battle of 
Brunanburh.” “The Poems of Cynewulf "8 exist in two MSS, 
viz., the so-called “Exeter Book,” preserved in the Library of Exeter 
Cathedral, and supposed to be one of the sixty books left by 
Leofric, the tenth Bishop of Crediton, and first Bishop of Exeter ; 
and the Vercelli MS. (of which a facsimile page is here given asa _ 
frontispiece) which may have been presented by Cardinal Guala 
Bicchieré, who held the benefice of Chesterton in the XIII. century. 
The MSS. in question, are assigned to the XJ. century. Kemble, 
in 1840, discovered in the Exeter Book a runic passage forming 
the name, Cynwoulf, and Prof. Napier also found a variant of it in 
the “Fates of the Apostles,” preserved in the Vercelli MS. Of Cyne- 
wulf himself little is known, and that only from internal evidence. 

“ We find in him,” says Dr. Kennedy, “ combined a passionate poet 
of the singing heart, in whom the colour and fragrance of the 
world find instant response, and one who can put all this away to 
dream in ecstatic vision of the joys of a wider and fuller life here- 
after.” The translation is in vigorous English, and deserves to be 
studied by all who are interested in our early literature. 
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